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NEWS OF 


HE Prime Minister and the American President are meeting 
T once more at a dramatic moment ; it is enough to recall that 
Mr. Churchill’s. last visit to Washington synchronised with the fall 
of Tobruk. Today the first-fruits—by no means all the fruits—of 
the more recent meeting at Casablanca are being garnered. The 
African continent has been cleared of the enemy and cleared of war, 
except as a base for new conquests farther north. Von Arnim is a 
prisoner, and with him 150,000 of his men and all the equipment 
he has not succeeded in destroying. In these last weeks everything 
has gone not merely well but well beyond belief. Now the next 
step or steps on the road to victory wait to be taken. Some of them 
have been planned already ; some no doubt have not. Hence the 
need for, and the importance of, the Washington meeting. The 
subjects of discussion have not been announced and speculation on 
them serves no purpose. But one obvious conclusion can be drawn. 
The presence of Sir Archibald Wavell and other British and 
American commanders from India and China is evidence that atten- 
tion is being given to the campaign against Japan. It was fully 
time. Developments in Burma in the last few weeks have been 
profoundiy disturbing, and to no one can they bring greater dis- 
couragement than to our most gallant Chinese allies. The hoped- 
for reopening of the Burma Road is much farther off than ever, and 
farther west the Japanese are today less than twenty miles from the 
frontier of India. There is a situation here that needs to be firmly 
grasped, and the statesmen and soldiers at Washington should be 
tggarding it as a major responsibility. No doubt they are. 


Peace or Victory ? 


Two days after the entry of the Allies into Tunis and Bizerta, 
General Franco, speaking to a gathering of Falangists at Almeria, 
said that the time had now come when people should think of 
peace. He suggested that, though victories might be won, none of 
the belligerents had the strength to destroy the other, and that it 
would be better to end the struggle now than later. The answer 
given by Mr. Cordell Hull on: Monday is that which has been 
repeatedly given by President Roosevelt, and is implicit in every- 
thing that has been said by Mr. Churchill since the beginning of 
the war—that peace is to be had only by the unconditional sur- 
render of the Axis. For some months past the Nazi leaders have 
made it eviden: that their chief hope of survival lies in a negotiated 
peace with the Western Powers, and for that reason they have been 
trying to frighten the world with the bogey of Communism. If 
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General Franco appears to be following the same line, it does not 
follow that he is acting on the direct instigation of the Germans. 
Spain, in her own interests, has every reason for desiring an early 
peace. She has also reasons for desiring a peace in which neither 
side is victor, since she does not want a world completely dominated 
by Germany nor one in which she would be the sole surviving 
Fascist State in Europe. With the memory of the civil war still 
fresh in Spanish minds, it is not surprising that the Franco régime 
should hope for a peace in which Russia was not a triumphant 
partner. But no end is served by the barren quest for negotia- 
tions. There can be no peace with a Germany undefeated and 
undisarmed. Never was Allied opinion more unanimous on that. 


Provocation in Moscow 


If Russo-Polish relations have not improved in the past week, 
but rather the contrary, the fault this time lies wholly with the 
Russians. The statement on the subject made a week ago by M. 
Vyshinsky, the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, appears to have 
been entirely unprovoked, and was to a high degree, and it would 
appear deliberately, provocative. The Polish Government is accused 
of having refused to allow its army in Russia to fight with the 
Russians and moved it away to Persia, while high Polish officials 
are charged with such offences as espionage and treason, and it is 
alleged that the rupture of diplomatic relations was due to the 
influence of “ pro-Hitler elements” in the Polish Government in 
London. The reply issued by Count Raczynski, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, is, in all the circumstances; commendably temperate. The 
question of the mass graves at Katyn is not referred to (it might 
be well if the Poles said definitely that they had decided not to 
pursue that matter further), and it is declared that the transfer 
of the Polish troops to Persia was not at all in accord with Polish 
wishes, but due to the impossibility of getting them equipped in 
Russia. There is reason, indeed, to believe that at the time the 
Soviet Government, through M. Molotov, expressed approval of the 
transfer on the ground that the troops might at that time be needed 
in the Caucasus. But there are other points at issue. During 
the Russian invasion of Poland in 1939 vast numbers of Poles 
were transported to Russia, and a large number of them, including 
the families of many of the Polish soldiers and airmen now in 
this country, nothing has since been heard. It is difficult to believe 
that Russia, so patently competent in all military matters, is in- 
competent to facilitate communications between thes: unhappy 
exiles and their relatives outside Russia. 
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Food from North Africa 


The Tunisian victory should have important economic as well as 
military consequences. The relief on the pressure on shipping 
through the reopening of the Mediterranean route will release more 
vessels for the transport of food generally. But there will be 
more direct advantages. The Allied occupation of North 
Africa instantly cut off the flow of trade between that 
territory and enemy-occupied Europe, and the situation de- 
manded a change in direction of imports and exports. At first, 
in the inevitable disorganisation, the more pressing need was to send 
in foodstuffs, in spite of the fact that Algeria and Tunisia are food- 
producing countries. But soon, as Lord Woolton pointed out on 
Tuesday, we shall be in a position to buy some of their food-products 
and bring them to this country, and he suggested that we may expect 
to get ground nuts, palm kernels, palm oil, cocoa, coffee, dried fruits, 
sardines and perhaps even onions. He did not mention Algerian 
wine, though presumably the producers will require a market for 
their surplus. These problems, it will be noted, were foreseen at 
the outset, and a food mission was sent out from Britain as soon 
as the military situation allowed, and is working jointly with 
Americans. When Allied expeditionary forces get on to the 
continent of Europe the test of preparatory organisation in this 
country and the United States will be more severe. In almost any 
European country awaiting delivery the necessity of receiving food 
will be paramount long after the enemy has been rolled back. But 
on balance we should gain considerably. 


Mr. Morrison’s Warnings 


In his speech at West Bromwich last Sunday Mr. Herbert 
Morrison repeated the necessary warning that the years following the 
war would bring a situation calling just as much for sacrifice, effort 
and patriotism as the war-years themselves; there will continue 
to be shortages of almost everything ; there will be priorities which 
must be studied if other countries are to be saved from famine and 
if our own export trade is to recover. Prices and supplies will have 
to be controlled, perhaps for two or three years, just as in war-time. 
Industry must submit to restraints, and our freedom to buy and 
sell must to some extent be limited, and we should be prepared to 
resist the campaign which is sure to be let loose by those who think 
we can simply step back into 1939—or 1919. Though Mr. Morrison 
agrees with Mr. Churchill that the war effort must ‘come first, he 
insists that the waging of war and the planning of peace are two 
sides of a single process. On Saturday he was urging the Labour 
Party in particular to set about the work of educating the public 
on the issue of the relation between the State and industry—between 
public ownership or public control on the one side, and big industries 
organised for restriction, monopoly and high prices on the other. 
But the question is one that has to be faced not by the Labour 
Party alone, or primarily. Enlightened people of all parties, alive 
to the necessity of the planning of industry for full production 
and full employraent, and not tolerant of restrictive monopolies, 
are disposed to look for a solution which will not be governed 
by party shibboleths. That there will be room for the systems both 
of public and of private ownership is certain. On where the line 
should be drawn between them opinions may differ. 


Pianning—by Instalments 


When Mr. W. S. Morrison moved the second reading of the Town 
and Country Planning (Interim Development) Bill he made no claim 
to be introducing more than a first instalment of reform ; and if 
this Bill takes us a very short way along the road to national 
planning it is only fair to Mr. Morrison personally to remember 
that his Ministry is a new one and that he has not been in charge 
of it long. The object of his Bill is to compel all planning autho- 
rities throughout England and Wales to undertake planning, and it 
makes various provisions to control development in the interim 
period between the passing of a resolution to plan and the statutory 
adoption of a plan, and confers certain overriding powers on the 
Minister. This is all to the good so far as it goes. Preparations for 
planning must be begun everywhere, and mischief is to be prevented, 
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within certain limits, in the interval. None the less we are lef 
impatiently awaiting the next stages, for how can authorities under. 
take planning until they have the information which will enable 
them to plan? They may assume that they will have sufficien 
powers of purchase, but there is as yet no statutory provision » 
guarantee that. What financial aid are they to expect from th 
Government? What principles of compensation will be adopted) 
Does the Government intend to make provision for the nation 
acquisition of development rights, or for levies in respect of increased 
values for which money for compensation would be available? It § 
due to Mr. Morrison to say that he takes a broad view of his 
functions, and that he has to set to work on a vast task which the 
Government has been slow in approaching. But it is time for some 
governing decisions about the main principles of the Uthwatt repor, 


The State and The Theatre 


Who would have supposed that a world war would bring into 
being a body such as C,E.M.A., financed by the Treasury, paternally 
blessed by the Board of Education, presided over by a Director of 
the Bank of England in Lord Keynes, and providing for the opening 
of a State theatre in a provincial city? The production of Sh 
Stoops to Conquer last Tuesday at the Theatre Royal, Bristol 
where Garrick played in 1766, is likely to prove a significant dat 
in the history of British drama. The experience of the Cound 
for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts has proved that, given 
ever so small an amount of financial ald, good drama played w 
popular audiences can fend for itself. But it must have a physica 
home. It is not the taste of the public that is at fault—it is the 
lack of buildings, as Lord Keynes pointed out in The. Times last 
Tuesday, that is “disastrous.” That is where the State can and 
ought to step in, and has done so by taking over the historic theatre, 
which at one moment seemed doomed to destruction, not by German 
bombs, but by those who preferred a warehouse. In due season, 
Lord Keynes tells us, C.E.M.A. hopes to hand the enterprise back 
to Bristol, unencumbered with debt, for local administration, This 
is a precedent for State action which must be followed up after the 
war. It has been a standing reproach to this country that it has 
no National Theatre, and no municipal theatres in the provinces, 
which would encourage drama to play the part it should take in the 
national life. Buildings for theatres, concert halls, galleries—that js 
where money will be wanted “when we turn to construct instead of 
to destroy.” Artists and the public will do the rest. 


Unregarded Wealth 


The coal industry, with the assistance of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, spends £200,000 a year on coal 
utilisation research. The Fuel Research Board spends £100,000 4 
year on the Survey of Coal Reserves. The Gas Industry spends 
about £400,000 a year on research. Compare these figures with 
the £1,000,000 a year spent by the Electrical Industry, or the 
£6,000,000 a year spent by the American Petroleum Industry, and 
we see how inadequate is the effort made to get the most from the 
great key industry on which the life of this country depends. £t 
present we extract no more than 30 per cent. of the potential energy 
from coal, and 70 per cent. remains to be fully utilised. Here was 
a subject abundantly deserving the attention of the 75 M.P.s who, 
with a number of peers and scientists, have been examining the 
question of Coal Utilisation Research, and have adopted a report 
making urgent recommendations for the large-scale employménr of 
scientists for the purposes of research and the expenditure of @ 
few millions a year on work essential to the national economy. 
This report is not concerned with coal production, That, too, needs 
searching inquiry. The question here considered is the use of the 
coal when it has been extracted. Thousands of research workers 
are needed for solving the problems of producing liquid fuels and 
chemicals from coal, its proper use in transport by sea, road and 
rail, the best methods of combustion in industry, more economical 
generation of electricity, smoke abatement, and economica! domestic 
use. Since a total national expenditure of £750,000,000 is involved 
in the production, delivery and procuring of coal, it would be folly 
to grudge a few millions to secure the best results. 
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AFTER VICTORY 


HERE have been many milestones in these three years and 
T a half of war. The defeat of France followed by the miracle 
of Dunkirk, was one ; the Battle of Britain was another ; Stalin- 
grad was a third ; El Alamein a fourth. And now, marking 
unmistakably the closing of one chapter in the history of the war 
and the opening of another, comes the crowning victory in Tunisia. 
The story of that six-months’ campaign will some day be told in 
detail. It has had its disappointments. Successes beyond expecta- 
tion at the outset inspired hopes which were not, and hardly 
could be, fulfilled. The difficulties of terrain, of weather, of 
climate, have never perhaps been fully appreciated at home. The 
result is that the conclusion of the campaign has taken a little 
longer than some optimists predicted. From one point of view 
there is matter for regret in that, for the Tunis campaign was 
the inevitable prelude to greater operations on the continent of 
Europe, and the sooner those operations can be begun the better. 
But there is another side to the picture. If the early advance last 
November had been so swift that comparatively few Germans had 
time to establish themselves in Tunis and Bizerta, comparatively 
few Germans would have been destroyed or taken prisoner. As 
things are it would be true to say that they came where we wanted 
them, where no choice would be left them but to fight and be 
defeated, with all means of retreat cut off, except for a handful 
who might get away by air or sea. In fact, nothing even worth 
calling a handful has escaped. The Luftwaffe has been driven out 
of the sky. Every tank the Germans took to North Africa has been 
lost to them, together with unknown quantities of equipment, and 
practically the whole of a force estimated at 200,000 must, one 
way or the other, be counted a dead loss. The victory is complete, 
overwhelming and decisive. 


Decisive, it may be asked, of what? Decisive, unquestionably, 
of much. Of the political status of North Africa first of all. With 
every enemy soldier killed or captured, a vast French territory, 
some of it protectorate, some an integral part of metropolitan 
France, reverts to French rule unchallenged and undisputed. Its 
political reorganisation is important, and the world will have 
patience little longer with unworthy manoeuvrings about the 
precise place at which the two leaders of French resistance to 
Hitlerism shall meet and unite their forces. The tasks ahead are 
too stern to make that tolerable. Decisive next of the vital question 
of the effectiveness of co-operation both between the different 
Allies and between the different Allied arms. Nothing in the 
campaign has been more inspiring and encouraging than that. 
After the few misunderstandings and set-backs that followed the 
astonishingly successful transportation and landing of the Allied 
troops last autumn the process of welding British, Americans and 
French (not forgetting under this heading the formidable Morocco 
Goums) into a single integrated striking-force has been carried 
through with a success almost béyond what could be reasonably 
looked for. That, of course, reflects immense credit on the Allied 
staffs, and on no one more than General Eisenhower, who with a 
self-effacement which will be everywhere appreciated and nowhere 
misunderstood, has left the general strategic dispositions to his 
deputy, General Alexander, under whom the different national 
forces have been brilliantly handled by the commanders of the 
First and Eighth British armies, the United States Second 
Corps and the smaller, imperfectly equipped but incomparably 
gallant French detachments. To say that in every section of the 
theatre of war the air forces co-operated with the ground troops 
as flawlessly as the national elements with one another is to give 
them all the praise they could expect or ask for. 

Now the war is*as good as over. Throughout the battle-ground, 
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from Suez to Bizerta, that these testing years have made historic, 
peace reigns unbroken except where a few isolated pockets are 
still resisting. Signs of military activity remain. Civil 
administration has yet to be got going. Enemy raids by sea or 
air are still a possibility, though not a serious danger. But the 
new field of victory for the Allied forces lies elsewhere. The 
continent of Europe lies open. The vaunted Atlantic wall may 
impose delay but not frustration. The initiative that so long was 
Hitler’s has been transferred. Uncertain where the blow or blows 
will fall, he must stand on guard everywhere, with the prospect 
of being unable to concentrate his defence till the invaders are 
well established. The claim of German commentators that the 
loss of Tunisia makes no fundamental difference is hardly worth 
deriding. The first fundamental difference it will make, perhaps 
has already made, is that the Mediterranean will once more become 
the normal highway to the east. The enemy, it is true, still holds 
one side of the Sicilian Narrows, though he may not hold it long, 
but, with the Allied air forces supreme, ships can make their way 
under full air-protection under the lee of an African coast from 
which no hostile machine can any longer operate. The relief that 
means to the shipping of the Allies as a whole, and the effect it 
will have on any further military operations that may be under- 
taken in the Mediterranean area, is incalculable. The balance ina 
the fight between Hitler’s U-boats and Allied sea-power is tilted 
almost fatally for the former. 

And now? That is the question that shapes itself charged 
with hope on the lips of every Allied, and charged with sombre 
anxiety on the lips of every German, citizen. The answer was 
no doubt thought out in part months ago at Casablanca. There 
was never a possibility that the Allies, when Africa was cleared 
of the enemy, should have to stop to consider their next move. 
Whatever the conferences between President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill at Washington, and the Middle Eastern generals 
and diplomatists at Cairo, are concerned with, it vertainly is not 
with that. It may well be that the next step onthe road to 
victory will have been taken before the Prime Minister has 
reported to the House of Commons on his latest transatlantic 
journey. But situations change. Military plans could be con- 
certed far ahead at Casablanca, but the information available today 
about the extent of the demoralisation in Italy, the strength of 
guerilla resistance to the Axis in countries like Yugoslavia and 
Greece, the degree of discontent in Hungary and Bulgaria and 
Rumania—these and other factors political and military may 
well involve some modification in plans concerted as long as 
five months ago. On one fundamental feature of the campaign, 
the opening of a second front on the continent of Europe, there 
is no kind of secret. What is secret is the place and manner of 
that operation. The field is open for sagacious conjecture, and 
conjecture, sagacious and otherwise, is filling the Press of both 
neutral and enemy countries. Some possibilities are obvious, 
some less so, but neither can be canvassed with advantage here. 

One of the unknown factors in the situation is the degree of 
resistance of which the populations of occupied countries will 
be capable. That, no doubt, will vary. The Germans have 
been systematically drafting out of France every able-bodied man 
likely to lend aid to an invading Allied army, and measures 
very similar have been taken in Belgium and Holland. But in all 
those countries, and equally in Norway and Czechoslovakia 
and Poland and Yugoslavia and Greece, there are underground 
movements effective certainly to be of immense help in the 
matter of military information and in some cases with access 
to hidden stores of arms that will make them formidable foes 
when the moment comes, The tasks immediately ahead are 
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stern. 
with the defence. 


Except in the matter of surprise most of the advantage lies 
The Home Secretary did well to warn the 
nation that the war is not over yet. It is very far from over. 
There may be twelve bitter months before us yet. Though the 
Tunisian victory marks the transition from the end of the 
beginning to the beginning of the end, the last chapter may be a 
long one. Hitler still holds all Europe in his grasp, and it will 
have to be fought for yard by yard. Superior numbers and 
equipment, above all an immensely superior air-force, will be 
decisive earlier or later, and the German collapse in Europe when 
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it does come may be as swift and complete as the German collaps 
in Tunisia. But there are no convincing signs of anything of 
that kind yet. Everything foreshadows desperate resistance to 
any Allied landing in Europe. It will not be till invasion has 
made substantial headway at perhaps more points than one, whep 
subject populations everywhere have risen against their barbarous 
oppressors, when failure or definite defeat marks Germany’ 
coming campaign in Russia, that the greatest war in history will 
reach its end. We may take new heart from Tunisia, but in the 
full consciousness that we shall need it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


incident more than another in the tremendous final week of 
the Tunisian campaign; but what, I think, gives me personally 
most pleasure is the spectacle of some thousands of Germans, 
commanded by a general, asking the French for an armistice, being 
told the only terms were unconditional surrender and capitulating 
on that basis. Here, at last, revenge for 1940 begins. Strangely 
enough, it is not, to my mind, among the astonishing narratives of 
the events of the past three days that the most dramatic story of 
the African campaign is to be found. More impressive and thrilling 
than anything else is Alexander Clifford’s description in Wednesday s 
Daily Mail of the incredible victories General Wavell won in 1940, 
when, on paper, he was beaten before a shot was fired. Balbo had 
250,000 men in Libya. The Duke of Aosta had 250,000 in Ethiopia. 
And Wavell? Wavell had “a few thousands of men and a mere 
handful of guns. He had no tanks worthy of the name of tanks and 
old Bombay transport-planes as bombers and Gladiator biplanes as 
fighters.” The one hope was that the French in Syria and North 
Africa would be strong enough to create an effective diversion ; 
instead of that the news came that France was out of the war. And 
there could be no reinforcements from home, for the flower of the 
British Army had been captured in France or escaped without a 
tank or a gun or lorry from Dunkirk. There was only one thing 
for Wavell to do—bluff the enemy into thinking he was far stronger 
than he was. He did it by attacking. He attacked on the Egyptian 
frontier, he executed one of those flanking movements that Mont- 
gomery has since made so familiar. He got to Sidi Barrani, he got 
to Bardia, he got to Tobruk, he got finally to Benghazi. All that 
ground was lost again, but if Wavell had been driven back to Suez 
in 1940, as by all the rules he should have been, there might have 
been no El Alamein, no capture of Libya, no capture of Tripolitania, 
no crowning victory in Tunisia. 

* + * * 

There have been two or three time-tables of the Tunisian cam- 
paign. There was the pre-landing one; we are well ahead of 
that. That was revised rather too optimistically after the initial suc- 
cess ; we are a hittle behind that. There was a more recent Mont- 
gomery one that seemed audacious in its confidence. That has been 
kept, with something still in hand. 

. +. 


if is difficult to single out for special pre-eminence any one 


* + * 


Is this really a country liable to be swept by religious passion? 
The Lord Chancellor evidently thinks it is. Lord Hemingford 
having moved in the House of Lords on Tuesday that the remaining 
religious disabilities in public life—neither a Jew nor a Roman 
Catholic being eligible for the office of Lord Chancellor—be removed, 
admitted that a small minority of so-called anti-Papists would be 
violent in opposition to such a proposal. Lord Simon seized on 
that. There could not be a time, he declared, when it was less 
desirable to arouse these fierce feelings which Lord Hemingford 
had described as likely to be aroused by such a proposal. A Jew, 
added Lord Simon, could be appointed Lord Chancellor, and it 
was by no means clear that a Roman Catholic could not. That 
being so, I should have thought there was the more reason for a 
Bill that would put the question beyond doubt. To countenance 
professed atheists on the Woolsack and exclude every member of 
one great branch of the Christian Church does small credit to our 
sense of justice or of tolerance. 


Information elicited by my reference last week to the instigation 
of letters to the Press by the Society of Individualists indicates that 
this is a highly prosperous industry. I have been favoured with a 
copy of the Society’s notes on its Press Department. Thus: 

The Press Department of the Society of Individualists is at your 
service, Several leading Individualists are regularly writing articles and 
every week Individualism grows in the favour of the Press. What can 
you do? When you read your local newspaper, you are sure to find 
a speech, a letter, a sermon or a discussion in the local Council containing 
some point which you long to answer. We urge you to write to the 
newspaper and make your protest on the point in question. If you 
fee! that your draft of a letter to your local newspaper could be improved, 
send it with all the details to the Society’s Press Department, which will 
by return of post, put it into proper form for a letter to the Editor 
and return it to you. 

ere are now more than 8,000 earnest, energetic Indiyidualists. If 
each one of them will do his (or her) share of Press work, a great wave 
of protest will surge through the land and all those easy-going, weak- 
kneed people who meekly say that “ Socialism is bound to come” will 
begin to change their minds. 

We therefore urge you to seek out every chance of writing to the 
Press. The Department will, if you desire, not only draft the original 
letter, but also draft for your approval replies to any counter- 
correspondence that your letter may provoke. Why not write a letter 
now? Write to:—THE PRESS DEPARTMENT, The Society of 
Individualists, 154, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

I always wondered how great waves of protest were manufactured. 
By the same process, I gather, as stage-thunder. 
* * * . 

The American Office of War Information has made known an 
event on which the British Press has been strangely silent. A 
message dated Superior, Wisconsin, last Sunday, reads: 

“The Dionne quintuplets sponsored five new cargo-vessels which 
slipped down the ways of the Walter Butler shipyards here 
today. . . . Admiral Emery S. Land said ‘This is a grand sight 
out here today—five ships ready to be launched, five such charming 
young sponsors as the Dionne quintuplets.’ ” 

That is all very satisfactory and exhilarating. But suppose a Superior, 
Wisconsin, shipyard has six ships ready for launching on the same 
day. Has any Canadian mother made provision for that? 

. * . 7 

I think I shall have to start a “Sticks for Janus” heading and 
keep it standing. Two at least have fallen across his wincing back 
this week. First of all I am rebuked for saying that the Com- 
mination Service adopted the Deuteronomic “Cursed be he that 
removeth his neighbour’s landmark,” whereas the Service in question 
changes the Deuteronomic “be” to “is.” Hardly, I suggest, a 
major lapse. On the other point, the use of “data” with a 
singular verb, I am quite impenitent. I was not unconscious that 
the word in Latin is plural, but it has come to be regarded as 30 
completely equivalent to “material” that the use of a plural verb 
seems to me verging on the pedantic. 

* * . * 

One of the B.B.C. clichés that might with advantage be given a 
long, if not an eternal, rest is the peculiarly silly salutation “Good 
morning to you if you have just joined us” favoured by a succession 
of announcers of the 8 a.m. news bulletin. Who “us” is, and why 
listeners should be said to be joining that enigmatic entity more at 
8 than at 9 or 10 or any other hour I have never divined. Issuing 
from the lips of one or two of the smoother-voiced announcers it 
carries the suggestion “If you didn’t listen at seven, you slackers.” 
Cut it out, Sir Allan, cut it out. . JANUS. 
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SUNSET OVER TUNISIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


ARD-DRIVEN words are entitled to be apposite at least once, 
and it can scarcely be regarded as inappropriate to describe 


‘the position in Tunisia as revolutionised. No one last week could 


have anticipated a change in the situation so great that the apparently 
impossible has been accomplished, and it is now useless to attempt 
to suggest how the situarion stands at the moment. The rugged 
retreat of the enemy in Cape Bon peninsula has, against all proba- 
bility, been cut through from Hammam Lif to Hammamet, and a 
considerable force is surrounded south of the peninsula. It is sug- 
gested that between 80,000 and 100,000 men lie between the Eighth 
Army and Cape Bon ; but, if this is to be accepted, it seems certain 
that already more than that number have been put out of action 
in the last week. Indeed, the débacle of Stalingrad appears to have 
been repeated, and the fragments of the defeated enemy army group 
are reduced to a hopeless plight. They are blockaded by the Navy, 
ceaselessly ravaged by the Air Command, hammered steadily by the 
artillery and compelled to undergo this inferno without any reason- 
ably safe communications or supplies. 

We should be less than human if we did not recall that it was 
about this time three years ago that an apparently irresistible German 
Army broke through the French front and tore up all the landmarks 
in which our assurance had taken root. It is only about a fortnight 
from the third anniversary of the German boast that “the British 
Army . is threatened with annihilation,” only about that space 
from the bitterest anniversary in our history—the beginning of 
Dunkirk. General Alexander has had his revenge; for it was 
mainly due to him that the “ thunderbolt ” was forged that brought 
the enemy to this plight. He had transferred the United States 
Second Corps from the far south to appear suddenly with devastating 
effect on the enemy’s weak right ; and when this strong force pro- 
duced the crack at Mateur he was ready to exploit it to the full. 
He cleared the obstacles from his left centre and then, having brought 
the famous Seventh Armoured Division with the fine Fourth Indian 
Division across: from the Eighth Army, he blasted a way through to 
speed it up the Tunjs road. 

There was nothing exceptional in his tactics on that occasion, 
except the weight of artillery and the perfection of his air support. 
A skilful artillery had held up a Panzer attack on the Dyle positions 
in May, 1940, even when it was supported by Stukas. The French 
gunners there showed what they could do; and what with over- 
confidence had been planned as an attaque brusquée developed into 
a pitched battle which hai its influence upon later German tank 
tactics. Thg attack upon May 6th followed the model of the classic 
blitz offensive. It was concentrated upon a very narrow sector. 
Overwhelming force was used; and the exploitation of the break- 
through was carried out with the utmost weight and decision. 
General Alexander, in fact, did not so much wish to capture Bizerta 
as to cut the whole of the enemy force in two and destroy it. The 
advance was, therefore, directed not up the Majerda valley, but along 
the road to Tunis, and the 30 miles were covered in’ 36 hours. 

It still seems a little astonishing that the enemy broke so com- 
pletely. There were cases of Germans surrendering in complete 
companies, in their own lorries and with their supplies. The 15th 
Panzer Division surrendered to their old enemies, the 7th Armoured 
Division. There are a number of German generals captured, and 
they include von Vaerst, the commander of the 5th Panzer Army, 
which Arnim originally commanded. This was not the slow collapse 
of the Sixth Army at Stalingrad, but the most overwhelming of all 
the blitz offensives of the war. It was, of course, Alexander’s aim 
to strike with such speed and momentum that the blow should 
destroy utterly ; but even in his Order of the Day he suggested the 
battle might be long. But the complex of forces which he used must 
have destroyed almost any troops in the world; and this army, 
though composed of some of the very finest troops in Hitler’s 
control, had been fighting heavy battles for over two months. They 
knew, moreover, that their position was desperate. It is significant 
that the word “ Tunisgrad ” has been found chalked on the walls of 
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German towns and has made its appearance in prisoners’ letters. 
The element that gave this complex of force its overwhelming 
character was the particular use made of supreme air-power. It 
was this that conditioned the break-through and the exploitation. If 
air-power is to pass from the ancillary position it has hitherto held, 
the position to which a critical examination of its earlier achieve- 
ments appears to limit it, the beginnings of that vital transition 
appeared last Thursday and Friday. If it could take-a dominant 
position in warfare, the change would certainly be vital, because the 
Allies have not only supremacy in the air but have also the indus- 
trial and intellectual capacity to keep it. What was so remarkable in 
the decisive advance up the road to Tunis was the continuity of 
the air attack. This, however, is merely a matter of organisation. 
But there have also been some tactical developments which were 
then applied, and the range of the strategical and tactical use of the 
aircraft has increased enormously. The enemy has been driven to 
the defensive in this element and he is concentrating upon the 
defensive type—the fighter ; but it was not only the Allied supremacy 
that gave us the superiority in the recent attack. The enemy is so 
conscious of it that he is now driven to select the operations which 
are to have full air-support. Last week he held off the Luftwaffe ; 
but when the time comes for invasion he will employ his full power. 
But if it was the aircraft that gave the complex of force its over- 
whelming effect, it was the perfect co-operation of ¢ach element of 
force in its appropriate role that holds out the greatest promise for 
the future. The great lack still felt is some means of clearing mines 
from the path of advance. The mine has been used in this war to 
an extent that was never imagined before ; and the multiplicity of 
types lays an increasing strain upon all the ground forces. What 
wire was to the last war mines are to this; and it is certain that 
Rommel! would never have escaped to fight in Tunis without them. 
With a greater mobility in medium-calibre guns and some device 
to clear mines wholesale; instead of by the patient work of the 
sapper, we should have a technical equipment that might very 
considerably lighten the heavy task that still lies before us. 

When every recognition has been made of the value of the weapons 
with which the victory was won, it was ultimately the human factor 
that turned the scale. The skill of General Alexander’s leadership 
has already been emphasised. Apart from that, it is the expertise 
of the First Army that stands out most clearly. The splendid attempt 
to carry the tip of Tunisia last year when that army was little more 
than a name and a hope has never been fully recognised, mainly, it 
must be admitted, because, when the gallant handful of troops 
moved swiftly eastward, it was not permissible to say how small the 
force was. That the Allies were able to begin their final advance 
so far to the east is entirely due to the heroic tenacity with which 
the small band held its position. On Thursday and Friday the First 
Army came to its own, and, the most composite of all the composite 
forces, it was the instrument which achieved a victory the dimensions 
of which are still growing. 

That is a very important fact to note. The Eighth Army needs 
no further praise ; but it is much to know that the First Army has 
also established its claim to fame in a decisive action. But, even 
in making the recognition, it has to be admitted that in this, as 
in the weapons, it is rather the perfect co-operation than the out- 
standing success of one that won the day. For it was the holding 
action of the Eighth Army that paved the way for the attacks that 
bored through the defensive crust of the enemy positions ; and, if 
the British troops fought magnificently, it was the energetic and 
daring American advance through Mateur that loosed the bolt which 
held the enemy position intact and the French who gallantly assisted 
there as they also exerted pressure in the centre. It is, in fine, not 
so much the First Army nor the Eighth Army that affords the sure 
basis for our confidence, but the Eighteenth Army Group, in which 
many nations have learned to work as one. General Eisenhower’s 
quality as a commander has smoothed over many difficulties in the 
welding process which produced that result. 
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SCHOOL AND INDUSTRY 


HE approach of a new Education Bill at this time raises both 
T hopes and fears: hopes because a public opinion, alive as 
never before to the importance of the subject, is keenly anxious to 
see the right thing done, and fears because past experience shows 
that the most promising attempts at reform may not syrvive in- 
competence and the attacks of sectional interests. In the coming 
‘discussions, industry is going to be an intensely interested party. 
Industry today is vitally concerned with the quality of the product 
of both school and part-time education, and is watching with some 
anxiety for the educationists’ new approach to the problems await- 
ing solution, both in the primary and secondary schools and in 
the post-school stage. The half-million young people who enter 
industry every year constitute the raw material on which depends 
the production of goods for maintaining our standard of living and 
which ensures a demand abroad for our exports. Their training is 
among the most promising of national investments, and is one of 
the greatest responsibilities of modern education. 

The raising of the school-leaving age is going to make certain 
demands on industry, and, quite naturally, industry will want to 
see that any sacrifice made is justified by the results. The general 
education of young people up to the school-leaving age, whether 
fifteen or sixteen, must be so planned and carried out as to make 
them welcome in industry. This is not to say that the schools must 
attempt specialised vocational training—sixtcen is quite soon enough 
for boys and girls to start applying general knowledge to particular 
trades—but the curriculum must be framed to stimulate intelligence, 
diligence and the virtues which encourage co-operation in life with 
others. If there is one outstanding feature on which industry would 
like to see the educationist concentrate really seriously, it is the 
development of character during the last few years before school 
leaving. Industry, from its own observation, knows the remarkable 
influence on the present fourteens to sixteens of a good master in 
a day-continuation or evening school. It sees the greater willingness, 
improved discipline and happier outlook that education can bring, 
and wants to see more of these characteristics in the boys and girls 
as they come to it from school at no matter what age. 

It is to be feared that very often the educationist is too isolated 
to sense the requirements adequately. Very few teachers visit their 
local industrial establishments to secure first-hand knowledge of 
what happens to their products after leaving school. Even fewer 
have had the salutary experience of a year or two’s practical life 
under the conditions for which they are preparing this half-million 
every year. And if this is the position in the lower ranks, what 
shall be said of the bill-drafters? Very few of them have known 
industry from the inside. ‘They have not had the advantage of a 
first-hand experience of the hurly-burly which awaits the boy arriving 
direct from school, and no amount of text-book economics or of 
industrial history can give an educationist that practical knowledge 
of industrial life so essential to a correct assessment of the values 
involved. Here, then, may the industrialist entertain some fears that 
the new proposals, coming as they do, so to speak, from the univer- 
sity, may be tinged with unreality. 

During the past few years industry has begun to take much 
more interest in education but is discouraged by what it sees. 
Forced by circumstances to be practical in his own sphere, the 
industrialist prefers the simple to the complex, the logical to the 
fortuitous, and in the present jumble of schools—elementary, junior, 
preparatory, senior, secondary grammar, junior technical, technical, 
trade, high, private, public and day-continuation—he sees a lack 
of scientific and logical planning. He also feels that the main 
educational structure of the country has been quite unnecessarily 
jeopardised in the past by unwise decisions on such questions as 
school-leaving age and dual control. So far as the former is con- 
cerned, the provision of cheap labour is not the be-all and end-all 
of industry, nor does it seem that the need for ensuring the creation 
of important spiritual values, so desirable in industry as in al] other 
walks of life, should have been allowed to produce such anomalies 
as exist im the financial basis of many schools, 


After the considerable clarification of the main issues of educ. 
tional reform which has resulted from discussions during recent 
years, it would appear that a Minister of State charged with the 
problem of removing the defects of the present system would start 
off with a simple question: How can we create in Britain a oo. 
ordinated system of education by which every child from within a 
few years of birth up to, say, eighteen years of age can be given 
the best opportunity to develop individual talent and, after that age, 
be retained in contact with educational facilities throughout life? 
From his ring-side seat the industrialist fears that, when this problem 
is before the country, instead of assuming fundamental simplicity, 
it may become unnecessarily complicated by a reluctance to clear 
away dead wood. 

While the industrialist’s interest in pre-vocational school education 
is considerable, it is in the new proposals for post-school life that 
his hopes are highest and his fears most chilling. A bald scheme 
simply compelling industry to give part-time day release will be 
worthless without a detailed and statesmanlike preparation by the 
educationist for making the most of the valuable material placed 
at his disposal. So long as the school-leaving age is less than 
sixteen industry will want day-continuation schools planned on a 
nation-wide system for its young people up to this age; but both 
now and after the raising of the school-leaving age, some o- 
ordinated national scheme entirely different from day-continuation 
schools is required for the over-sixteens. The name “ school” is 
inappropriate for any organisation providing for those who have left 
school. There are well-known psychological reasons for indicating 
a definite break from childhood to manhood at this stage and a 
new name indicating a fresh adventure into adult life is highly 
desirable. While the day-continuation school should be looked on 
as a temporary expedient for the part-time education of those who 
must leave whole-time school before sixteen, the subsequent pro- 
vision for over-sixteens should be planned on a permanent basis to 
cover a wide field of knowledge and activity. In addition to accom- 
modating large numbers of young people granted part-time day 
release from industry to, say, eighteen, it would provide evening 
courses for them and for adults of all ages. In addition to book- 
learning it should instruct in practical subjects, while the humanities 
and commerce would run parallel with the sciences. 

The success of many a reform has been assured by the selection 
of a characteristic name by which the ideas involved may be quickly 
identified, and in this matter of organising post-school education 
we are badly in need of some suitable appellation. One name which 
is already widely employed, and one which meets the present require- 
ments as well as any so far suggested, is “ Polytechnic.” Usage has 
given it the necessary breadth to cover all the cultural, technical, 
artistic and scientific activities of post-school education as well as 
the social side now recognised as fundamental. A universal system 
of polytechnics embracing the activities of all existing polytechnics 
and schools of art, as well as technical schools and colleges, could 
achieve real national significance. It could provide that foundation 
of a nation-wide spirit of kinship so successful in the Czech Sokols 
and the Danish High Schools. 

The polytechnics would constitute a comprehensive system for 
post-school education, but would in no way usurp the functions 
of the University. For the majority, they would be the end of 
education—an end continuing throughout life,—for the few they 
would provide a stepping-stone to the University. For adolescents 
in industry they would offer the variety of curriculum for part- 
time release on a plan consistent between one part of the country 
and another. Industrialist A in the South competing with 
industrialist B in the North may reasonably expect the same 
opportunities for his young people in exchange for the same 
sacrifices. Equality of opportunity will not be achieved by offering 
a Woolwich boy a dismal out-of-date four-storey discarded 
elementary school and a boy at Stretford, who is his exact countet- 
part in industry, a modern extensive technical school with all the 
amenities and equipment that money can buy. 

The industrialist is not able alone .to lay down time 
tables and subjects to be followed by those released for part-time 
education. It is not his job, but at the same time he fears that 
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the educationists are not organised at present to: produce the most 
appropriate curriculum. There is a crying need for closer co- 
operation between the educationist and the industrialist on this 
phase of the matter. Perpetuation of elementary school traditions 
would be fatal. The rapidly changing nature of industry must be 
carefully studied. Provision must be made for the routine and 
unskilled workers as well as for those who will go on to skilled 
and technological jobs. The common tendency to place before all 
boys the ideal of promotion over their fellows is wrong; rather 
must the aim of the teacher be to develop a full life and a spirit 
of co-operation in a common and worthy cause. Our industrial 
system requires a relatively large number of people in the more 
humble occupations: education which concentrates on the improve- 
ment of those few who will rise to the higher positions while ignoring 
the many, will fall far short of the best. Only by laying educational 
plans for the majority shall we achieve complete success. Hobbies 
and the type of education being fostered in the more progressive 
youth clubs are probably an indication of the solution for that large 
fraction of our population which will spend its working life on 
repetitive and routine work. 

No national scheme of education can ignore the Universities. 
Although their present independence must obviously be retained, 
their relationship to other forms of education is important, and at 
the present time the industrialist sees a need for revision of the 
path from the school to the University. For most, direct entry is 
wrong, and the future system should interpose a break of at least 
one year in order to give that desirable contact with life which 
will secure the maximum benefit from the subsequent terms. This 
break may be filled in by some form of national service or by 
practical employment in industry or agriculture. However the 
break period is spent, it is essential that part-time contact with 
educational facilities be maintained, and here the polytechnic 
system could provide the necessary machinery. 


FOREIGN BROADCASTING 


NEW art, as important as the art of printing, has lately been 
born amongst us, and its developments are literally in full 
blast. The new art is, of course, the art of broadcasting. Its 
repercussion on the art of government is likely to be not less 
important than the repercussion of its forerunner, the art of printing. 
But there is one aspect of it which is developing so fast and so 
secretly that the very documentation necessary to ensure the forma- 
tion of accurate judgements is practically non-existent. I refer to 
foreign broadcasting 
Only last month the Minister of Information on the floor of the 
House of Commons said: “It is hard to tell how many listeners 
the B.B.C. may hope to have in Europe. I have been given the 
surprising figure of between 20,000,000 and 35,000,000. . . . I, 
myself, think that is an over-statement, but nevertheless the B. B.C. 
has a very considerable audience in Europe. It is fair to say that 
any big news story put out by the B.B.C. is known to most people 
in Western Europe, excluding Germany, within three hours of the 
time it is put out.” And the Minister went on to say that even 
in Germany itself it is estimated the B.B.C, has well over 1,500,000 
listeners, and that no big B.B.C. news story failed to have currency 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany within a week. 
Now this is something perfectly unknown in the world’s history. 
We are all acquainted with the dictum of Aristotle that the city 
should consist of that number of citizens which can be addressed 
by the voice of a single leader, and we have all meditated on the 
strange and uncanny development arising from the fact that that 
potential audience nowadays is the population of the-globe. But 
there is a further new distortion of the old frame. The citizens of 
the ancient State being addressed by the voice of one leader were 
automatically insulated from the views of other cities, whether 
sympathetic or hostile. But now the rival leader from some other 
spot can constantly project his head on a thousand-mile-long neck 
over the wall of the city im question and begin to bellow in the 
market-place views of the most intolerable nature. And such is 
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the combined curiosity and ingenuity of the human race that there 
is no means of suppressing finally and completely these unwelcome 
interpolations. Slice off his head, and even the heads of those who 
are inclined to turn an ear in his direction ; it is of no avail. Never 
have the refinements of science and cruelty been pushed to such 
lengths as they have been pushed in Nazi Germany. If, for all that, 
a story bitterly obnoxious to the régime can be whispered through 
the bronze grating of a microphone in London, to run all over 
the Reich within a week, it is clear that the new explosive is being 
tamped home. 

It is a long, long time before the philosophers can grasp the 
power and importance of the weapons which the technicians put 
into their hands. It is indeed long enough before technicians in 
an established craft grasp what their brothers, the new technicians, 
are doing to transform existing industries. We still call railway 
carriages “coaches,” for instance ; for decades their end-windows 
were built with a graceful curve, because so had been designed 
the end-windows of the horse-carriages which, lashed to the plat- 
form of the railway-trucks, formed their prototypes. I do not 
think we are yet in the position to appreciate even dimly what this 
great new development—the creation and servicing of foreign 
audiences—will eventually mean; but we should record the facts, 
and state the facts, and discuss the facts, as often as we possibly 
can. Only thus will we eventually be in a position to draw any 
conclusions from them. There has never been a British periodical 
with a circulation of 1,500,000 in Germany, or a British Press with 
an immediate daily circulation of 25,000,000 overseas. We may 
see these facts recorded, but we do not take them in. If we state 
them to ourselves and to each other once a week for a year, we 
may be able eventually to consider what actions may flow from them. 

I can remember, far back in the "twenties, being bitten by the 
radio germ, and in particular by the possibilities of its development 
in the field of international relations. I remember once reading a 
paper on it at Chatham House, and again trying to interest League 
of Nations circles in its possibilities from the point of view of 
early and accurate information for the millions. I suggested, for 
instance, that a Convention, much more important than many 4 
Convention on international trade, might be drawn up, pledging its 
signatories to allow two neutral observers access to any area, moral 
or material, in which tension and hostility were developing ; and to 
undertake, further, to give the report of such observers fifteen 
minutes a day on the national wireless service of the countries con- 
cerned for as long as the tension lasted. This produced no reaction 
at all—no more than hurling soap-bubbles against a brick wall. Yet 
it is the sort of speculation that might well be disinterred and 
reconsidered now, when we are thinking of reconstruction and 
possible conventions amongst the nations. 

Hence the need for documentation. An excellent source-book has 
recently been produced called Voices in the Darkness, by E. Tangye 
Lean.* It is the story, roughly, of a couple of years or more of 
the radio-war amongst the European nations, which has been so 
marked a feature of the present contest. It is specially fascinating 
since, in addition to the description of the conflict of ideas, it goes 
at length into the technical achievements. upon which all this is 
based. How great a pleasure it is, for instance, to find realities 
behind all these formulae. The wave-length of the Forces Pro- 
gramme to Germans fighting in Russia is 42.46 metres, and we 
may look for, and really find, strands of real wire of just that length 
suspended from a real mast at a real spot in Britain facing in the 
direction of Russia. There are photographs given of these aerials 
and of the wide-meshed wire-traceries by which the impulses they 
transmit can be reflected in the proper direction and focussed to 
the maximum limits of strength and efficiency. 

Consider again the following paragraph from this book, and how 
meaningless it would have appeared to readers even the shortest 
number of years ago. “Through the 350-foot-high wire curtain 
trained on Europe we see the English countryside stretching out 
with groups of alders and oaks around tiny farms. At right angles 
another array faces South America. To the left, in the path of 
India and Malaya, there are ploughed fields and grass, a row of 








* Secker and Warburg, I5s. 
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cottages marked by a puff of smoke. A train moves across the 
path to Europe in the direction of South America. In the fore- 
ground a figure on a bicycle approaches, swinging a lever and 
frowning abstractedly.” 

All this apparatus for saying things, however, boils down to the 
simple question, “ What did he say?” Now on this there is the 
simple view held by Abraham Lincoln, that you cannot fool all 
of the people all of the time, and the counter-view that you can, or 
at least enough of the people, for enough of the time, that matters. 
It can be stated even more simply, as the contrast between the 
view, magna est veritas et praevalebit, and the counter-view, that 
it doesn’t matter two hoots. This is a great argument, and it is 
by no means as simply decided as either side would have tis believe. 
It is a long time since a Jesuit said, “Give me a-child till he is 
seven years old, and I do not care what happens after that.” In 
our own time, as Tangye Lean points out, Pavlov has worked on 
the same thing as a physiologist in his “ conditioned reflexes,” the 
automatic responses of animals, to given stimuli, however dis- 
connected from normality, 1.e., divorced from the truth. That a 
groove can be worn in the thinking, and therefore in the reasoning, 
apparatus of the human being we all know to be true. How deep 
that groove, and how permanent, we do not know yet. It is a 
question of almost life and death to every one of us, since on the 
answer to it depends whether it is possible to re-educate Germany. 
Whether that be feasible or not we do not know, but that a great 
part may be played in the establishment and maintenance of counter- 
grooves we all know to be true. Now the main, and for years 
past the only, mechanism for establishing these counter-grooves has 
been these few electric currents and these scanty wire strands 
described by Tangye Lean. They are, and have been, mainly con- 
trolled and directed from our own city of London. So great is 
the responsibility exercised in our familiar streets. How little does 
each of us know of the new impulses, the new directions, which are 
evolving and being given forth every moment around us. 


THE GREAT DISRUPTION 


By G. F. BARBOUR 
N May 18th, 1843, there took place the “ Disruption,” the most 
dramatic and significant of the many divisions in the history 
of the Scottish Kirk. It was dramatic, for in this disruption of the 
Church from the State some 470 ministers surrendered their 
stipends, leaving their manses and with them all material security 
for their families and themselves. It was significant, for they made 
this sacrifice to regain the spiritual rights of their Church, which they 
judged to have been set aside by the Law Courts and Parliament. In 
a spirit of adventurous faith they formed the Free Church of Scotland 
to carry on the work of a national church, but without endowments. 
The causes of the conflict which thus reached its climax went far 
back. Like earlier divisions in Scotland, it was due not to differences 
in theology but to differing views of the Church’s nature and inherent 
powers. The main root of trouble was an Act, hurriedly passed in 
1712 before any protest from Scotland could become effective, by 
which vacant parishes were filled on the nomination of lay patrons. 
The Church considered this wholly contrary to the Revolution 
Settlement reached only twenty years before ; and from time to time 
the General Assembly protested, while in the middle of the eighteenth 
century more than one body of “Seceders” left the Church in 
order to regain the liberties which they had lost, and in particular 
the right of church members to have some effective say in the choice 
of their minister. There were then in Scotland not a few laymen 
who had definite, conscientious views on theology, and who felt it 
an invasion of their most cherished religious right to be forced to 
“sit under” a minister whose teaching they deemed unscriptural. 
Gradually the Church’s protests died down, and leaders of the 
school of Robertson the historian were well content to accept the 
position as it stood under the Patronage Act of 1712. But early in 
the nineteenth century the position was altered by the rise to influence 
of the party known as “Evangelical,” in opposition to the 
“ Moderates,” who had been dominant in the previous e'ghty years. 
With their growing importance came an awakening to the claim of 
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missions, both at home and abroad. The Church began to realise 
that there were large sections of the Scottish people for whom she 
was making little spiritual provision. In the Highlands parishes 
were of great size—many of them unworkable by a single minister; 
in the Lowlands the crowding of the population into the “ industrial 
belt” was proceeding apace, and conditions of physical and social 
degradation showed the worst side of the new age of uncontrolled 
industrialism. 

The challenge of these conditions was met under the leadership 
of Thomas Chalmers, who, in the judgement of John Buchan, was 
“the greatest constructive mind that the Scottish Church has pro- 
duced, and one of the noblest figures in any Church.” For long 
there has been no accessible account of Chalmers’ life ; and it is 
appropriate that, in the present centenary year, the Professor of 
Church History in New College, Edinburgh, of which Chalmers 
was the first Principal, should have met this need. Dr. Hugh Watt’s 
scholarly and vigorously written study, Thomas Chalmers and the 
Disruption (Nelson, 12s. 6d.), may well introduce many to the life 
of one who was great alike as preacher, Churchman, reformer and 
Christian man. One of the best summaries of his character is the 
phrase of the essayist, Dr. John Brown, “a. solar man”; for 
Chalmers at once became the certre of every company in which he 
found himself, kindling hearts and minds by his glowing enthusiasm, 

Born in the little port of Anstruther in 1780, he completed his 
course in Arts and Divinity at St. Andrew’s University at the 
precocious age of nineteen Till he was thirty his main interests 
were scientific, and he lectured with distinction on mathematics, 
chemistry and economics. Then, while minister of the quiet parish 
of Kilmeny, he had a serious illness, leading to a religious crisis 
which altered the centre of gravity of his whole life and sent him 
forth an evangelist as unwearied as Wesley himself. True, he con- 
tinued to speak and write on astronomy and economics. During 
his ministry in Glasgow (1815 to 1823) he published his Astronomical 
Discourses, which for months sold as fast as one of the Waverley 
Novels which came out at the same time. It was then, too, that 
he carried out a bold and successful experiment for the relief of 
poverty and the improvement of social conditions in a densely 
populated city parish. Later he was the prime mover in providing 
two hundred new parish churches in neglected areas throughout 
Scotland. 

Much might be said of Chalmers as an orator. The broad Doric 
accent which he never lost might well have offended southern ears; 
yet some of his greatest triumphs took place in London, where 
Canning said after hearing him, “The tartan beats us all.” When 
he left Glasgow the throng at his last service was so great that the 
police were overpowered and the mulitary had to be called in. After 
hearing Chalmers speak in support of Catholic Emancipation Francis 
Jeffrey—lawyer and incisive critic though he was—said that he 
“could not believe more had ever been done by the oratory of 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke or Sheridan.” Testimony to Chalmers’ 
greatness was borne by men so different as Scott and the young 
Gladstone ; and Thomas Carlyle said after his death, “I suppose 
there will never again be such a preacher in any Christian Church.” 
Yet he was a man of great personal simplicity, shunning publicity 
and happy in the company of children. No church leader was more 
free from the ecclesiastical sin of confusing the instrument with the 
end. Late in life, after years of embittered controversy, he exclaimed, 
“Who cares about the Free Church compared with the Christian 
good of the people of Scotland? Who cares for any Church, but 2s 
an instrument of Christian good? ” 

It was under such leadership that the General Assembly took up 
the question of patronage in 1833. Its abolition was not then asked 
for—it was in fact abolished in 1874—but only that an unacceptable 
nominee could be vetoed by a majority of heads of families within 
a parish. Another equally serious cause of dispute arose when the 
Courts held that the Church had no right to admit the ministers 
of the new parishes already mentioned to Presbytery and Assembly, 
or to give them any constitutional powers, though they were doing 
much of her most urgent and difficult work. On these and kindred 
issues ten years of vigcrous controversy followed, as the full bearing 
of the Church’s claim to spiritual freedom and the strength of the 
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forces Opposing it became more clear. Restrictive decisions by the 
Courts multiplied, and were disregarded by Chalmers and his 
comrades. Efforts to find a via media were made and broke down. 
The conflict passed from the Law Courts, including the House of 
Lords, to Parliament ; but English statesmen of the era of Melbourne, 
Peel and Graham were unfitted by training to understand the 
Church’s history and claim. So the Disruption became inevitable, 
and Chalmers, the staunch defender of Establishment, spent his 
last four years as leader of a Church severed from the State and 
dependent on the free offerings of he: people. 

No two religious leaders could have been more unlike in tem- 
perament, in literary style and theological outlook than Chalmers 
and Newman. Yet in the years following 1833 both were contend- 
ing for the same end—the freedom of the Church to deliver her 
message and do her work free from State control in matters spiritual. 
After Chalmers’ death, the Free Church of Scotland forgot in part 
his social ideals, but accomplished work out of all proportion to her 
numbers in the diverse fields of foreign missions, education and 
biblical scholarship. The Church which remained established re- 
paired her broken walls under the leadership of another great-hearted 
preacher, Norman Macleod, and in time obtained release from laws 
which limited her freedom. In 1929 these two Churches, which 
now included the successors of the eighteenth-century seceders, came 
together in a union through which the deep wound of the Disruption 
was at length healed. 


LIFE IN BIZERTA 


By W. M. COUSINS 

HE tall, wandering Arab was an image of death. Thin as a 

vine-pole was his lanky form, and his voluminous white robes 
served only to emphasise the emaciation of his countenance and 
brown, scrawny hands. Up and down he trapesed through Bizerta 
streets, vending thread-lace, women’s work, which he carried under 
his arm. He must sel! before he could eat ; and surely no European 
devouring a good déjeuner before the smart French restaurant could 
refuse to buy: from this mask of hunger. I did not want lace, and 
I said so; down he fell on his knees and—centre of a clamorous 
crowd of two rival salesmen and a boy—I fell a victim to the 
vendor of wares. 

Down by the sea, the roll of laces over my arm, I was seeking 
the town pleasure-beach outside the main harbour, flanked by a 
line of palms. Bare running feet came pad-padding after me; it 
was the lace-vendor’s boy, his soft voice insinuating: “ Madame, 
you buy lace? Come, I will show you where the women live who 
made that cloth and you shall buy from them.” We turned aside 
under the old city-wall, following a dark tongue of water that runs 
into the Ville Arabe, and entered the most miserable quarter of 
Bizerta, an unutterable slum, down a narrow pot-holed lane of 
mud-walled hovels, where plaster dropped in flakes into the gutter 
and slats from boxes propped the tattered door. No such poverty 
is to be seen in the by-ways of Tunis or Sfax, where even the 
most tortuous alley has an air of secret wealth; to match this 
indigence one must turn to the crumbling hovels of the south, but 
the dilapidation of this northern town seemed more degraded, 
presenting the desperation of under-employment. 

The boy knocked at a rickety portal and spoke quickly in Arabic ; 
the women welcomed us with cries of joy. This was the home 
of the women—a courtyard, twelve feet by five, with three small, 
box-like rooms opening upon it, incredibly small, fakir-poor, hold- 
ing nothing beyond a string-bed, some pans and a pile of rugs. A 
swarm of children were tumbling on the hard-earth floor, which 
was well-swept and clean. The ladies welcomed me with regal 
grace ; they set a chair, the only one in their dwelling, and presented 
me with their only flower, a withered rose, cherished in a mug. 
Sell lace? Yes, readily, they assured me in Arabic—the only tongue 
they spoke. Four women were these, wives of one man, and their 
family-history was plain to read: an out-of-work docker had taken 
his legal limit of four wives, lace-makers all, in the hope that, 
Moslem-fashion, he might make money by the handicrafts of his 
womenfolk. All markets had failed, and he found he had taken 
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on more family than his hand could support. The veil is fertile 
of destitution ; these ladies, with gracious manners and skilful hands, 
might never move outside their beggarly yard. 

Beyond the medina lay French Bizerta, smarter than Brighton, 
neat as a Kensington square. Here was neither destitution nor want. 
Wide streets and gardens, green with ornamental shrubs, were ringed 
by commercial buildings four storeys high,; no edifice among them 
was ancient or broken or mean. Few residential houses were small, 
for the greater part of the working population lived on the smart 
modern housing estate in the dormitory-suburb of Ferryville, on 
the far side of the lake. Prosperity was stamped upon the town ; 
every man had his plac: in society, his own business, his job, great 
or small, depending, though indirectly, upon the port. 

The glory of Bizerta is the canal, a natural channel 260 yards 
wide and nearly forty feet deep, made clean by art and the dredger. 
Bordered. throughout its length by docks and quays, and in places 
by green lawns and flower-beds, it may be traversed by a ferry, 
large enough for lorries and cars, that conveys southern traffic to 
the main town on the north bank of the canal. Bizerta could not 
(as often stated) receive the largest ships in the world; the ‘Queen 
Mary’ could not even enter the avant-port, and the quai vertical, set 
aside for mail-steamers, has but 29 feet depth. Large warships 
(their bulk limited by the dimensions of the Panama Canal) can, 
however, pass through the channel into the Bay of Sibra—still 
lined with quays—and thence into the Lake of Bizerta, a lagoon 
covering 28,000 acres, upwards of 30 feet deep. On the southern 
shore stands the arsenal of Sidi Abdullah, with great underground 
stores ; beyond lie the sea-plane base and the aerodrome of “Sidi 
Ahmed, with its railway station ; at the farther end lies Ferryville, 
the garden-suburb, with the naval station, now in ruins. Every 
man in Ferryville was dependent, directly or otherwise, upon the 
navy. The defences of this place were reputed to be tremendous, 
yet it fell to United States forces in a few hours, Beyond the lake 
lie hills of olives and corn, Arab villagés and vineyards of the 
colonial French; but not from local agriculture did Bizerta draw 
its limited, but indefeasible, wealth. It has been built up of naval 
appropriations and the taxes of regions far away. Hence the com- 
mercial uses of Bizerta were neglected or sacrificed to defence ; 
and the old medina, for two thousand years a great trading-centre, 
remained in want while the naval settlement flourished. 

Bizerta is the only good port on the Tunisian coast ; it is the best 
natural harbour between Bardia and Béne. Tunis, as a haven for 
ships, is not only bad, but ludicrous; this settlement older than 
Carthage, this persistently vital trading-site, is built on the wrong 
side of a lagoon two feet deep, which cuts it off from the sea more 
effectively than five miles of dry ground. Over these ‘shallows 
French enterprise has built a canal which gives entry to ships up to 
5,000 tons ; but larger vessels must lie off La Goulette, the seaward 
port, which offers but poor shelter against the north-east winds that 
blow with tornado force into the gulf. None the tess, Tunis, the 
inconvenient port, controls the commerce ; and, perhaps by intent, 
the bulk of Tunisian imports avoid Bizerta. 

Though the network of road and rail had strategic design, the 
trade of Bizerta was ill-served by the railway. Southward from 
Tunis runs a narrow-gauge line, linked with the phosphate railroad 
to Sfax ; but Bizerta and the North use the broad Aigerian gauge. 
In consequence, all goods coming from the South to the north-west 
must break bulk in Tunis, an arrangement fatal to the use of 
Bizerta as a point of export. The Tunis-Bizerta railway makes a 
détour inland towards Matear, so that the journey is roo kilometres 
by rail, though only 65 by a well-contoured road. There are no 
through-trains from Algeria to Bizerta (change at Djedeida); nor 
had the French company troubled to complete the railway on the 
northern coast, in order to link Bizerta through Tabarka to Bone. 
This splendid harbour must be kept clear for the uses of the naval 
base, not cumbered with commercial traffic. 

Bizerta today, we read, is a heap of ruins. Through the deébris 
rumbled the United States tanks, when the last machine-gun had 
ceased to fire and commanders could gaze around on that victory 
that is desolation. Did my lace-makers, I wonder, fiee in time to 
escape the holocaust? 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N this day, May 14th, one hundred and nineteen years ago, the 

news reached London that Byron had died at Missolonghi. A 
messenger from Corfu had arrived the night before, bringing with 
him, a packet of letters, addressed to Dougias Kinnaird, at Messrs. 
Ransome’s. Among them was an envelope to be forwarded urgently 
to John Cam Hobhouse. That envelope and its contents are still 
preserved among the rich archives of John Murray in Albemarle 
Street. It is a blue official envelope, franked by Lord Sidney 
Osborne, who was then in the employment of the British High 
Commissioner in the Ionian Islands ; it bears the official red seal 
of the Commission and added to it Lord Sidney’s private seal in 
black wax. It contains several documents in different haradwritings. 
There is an almost illegible scrawl written from the death-chamber 
by Pietro Gamba. There is a long and painstaking letter from 
Byron’s servant, Fletcher. They had been written at Missolonghi 
on April 21st. There is also a dignified letter from Sidney Osborne 
stating the bald facts. In “an agony of grief” Hobhouse read these 
letters in his rooms at the Albany. In a few hours the news of 
Byron’s death had spread through London and beyond. Alfred 
Tennyson, then a lad of fourteen, heard the news at Somersby 
Rectory ; he ran in dismay to a neighbouring quarry and scratched 
the words “ Byron is dead” upon the sandstone. Alexander Pushkin 
heard of it in exile in Southern Russia; he instructed the village 
priest to conduct a memorial service in honour of “the great man 
Georgios ” ; the young Pushkin, his head bowed in grief for a man 
whom he had never known, paid honour to the hero of Missolonghi 
by this remote and lonely panikhida. The word spread in ever- 
videning circles through Europe and the world. .In Germany, in 
America men told each other the dread news: it was as if some 
Seacon had been suddenly dimmed. 


7 * * * 


It is difficult for us who live in an age of diffused and superficial 
emotions, to realise the quality of Byron’s immense renown. I recall 
a story which Edmund Gusse once told me, and which I find it 
difficult to adjust to the proportions and probabilities of the world 
I know. Gosse had had the story from Lord John Manners, and 
was prepared to vouch for the accuracy of every detail. In May, 
1824, Lord John, at the time a child of six, was allowed as a treat 
to be present at a dinner given at the Castle to the gentlemen of 
the Belvoir Hunt. The dinner had reached the stage at which the 
port began to circulate and at which Lord John himself ought to 
have been taken up to bed. A Jetter was handed to the Duke of 
Rutland, who, having read it, called for order and rose in his place. 
“ Gentlemen,” he said, “grave news has just been brought to me. 
Lord Byron has died in Greece.” A sudden hush fell on all those 
sporting gentlemen and their expected conviviality was stilled. A 
low murmur of regret spread round the table, and thereafter several 
of the hunting squires started to recite their favourite passages from 
Byron’s work. Lord John was allowed to remain and witness this 
decorous and unforeseen ceremeny. The party dissolved with un- 
accustomed sobriety, and the little boy went back to bed. I have 
always been puzzled by this story, since it is inconceivable that the 
death of any poet, indeed the death of any private individual, could 
today cast a similar gloom over any assembly. Nor can one suppose 
that when the death of Tennyson or Kipling was announced there 
would be men who would either wish, or be able, to recite poetry 
at a hunt dinner. The quality of Byron’s renown was clearly 
different from anything that we have known. What was that quality? 


7 * * : 


People of my generation know far too much about Byron. We 
know the nature of his relationship, both with Lady Oxford and 
with Mrs. Mule. He was never a reticent person, and in the last 
forty years we have had full opportunity to witness the pageant 
of his bleeding heart. He was a man who was so passionately 
interested in his own biography that, in spite of his nomadic 
existence, he preserved an inconceivable number of relics from 


his own past. He was one of those egoistic men who try to keep 
every letter which they receive. Among the papers, for instance, 
which were found in his room at Miussolonghi there is a note of 
very slight importance written to him by a French Levantine a 
Athens thirteen years before. It would be possible with this vast 
documentation to recoastruct a diary covering almost every day of 
Byron’s adult life. The result has been that for the present genera- 
tion Byron the man has completely overshadowed Byron the poet, 
We have become so fascinated by his character that we tend to forget 
not only his poetry but even his legend. Yet it was that legend 
which gave to the Pilgrim of Eternity a fame such as no other 
English poet has achieved during his own lifetime. Goethe, for 
instance, who had no illusions at all regarding Byron’s intellectual 
capacity, assured Eckermann that “a character of such eminence 
has never existed before and probably will never come again,” 
Lamartine, as we know, regarded Byron as the symbol of his age, 
And even Stendhal, who was not given to facile enthusiasms and 
who had been disconcerted by Byron when he met him in Milan, 
refers to his “ Apollonic quality.” How can so subtle a psychologist 
as Stendhal have discovered this Olympian radiance in a man whom 
we regard as a weak, humorous, touchy, unscrupulous but on the 
whole agreeable hedonist? : 


* * * * 


We can understand, of course, the “ Byron fever” which swept 
through London drawing-rooms of 1812. It was entrancing to 
discover that the “man of loneliness and mystery” was, in fact, a 
young peer of really astonishing good looks who could be seen 
leaning aloof against a column in Melbourne House. We can 
understand how the apparent anarchism of Byron’s earlier poems 
appealed to a generation which was bored by the eighteenth century 
and disillusioned by the reaction against it. We can understand 
how his excessive individualism delighted an age which was dis- 
gusted both by the old order and the new. We can understand 
how the British aristocracy (who had for so many years been 
deprived of their accustomed solace of foreign travel) enjoyed the 
guide-book elemen: in Byron's poetry, and how the romantic sensi- 
bilities of the time relished these strongly-coloured pictures of 
primitive, although contemporary, conditions. We can well under- 
stand why Byror became fashionable ; what we do not understand 
is why his earlier poems made so lasting appeal to men of deep 
intelligence and wide culture. It is not sufficient to attribute the 
whole Byronic legend to the maladie du siécle, or to rest content 
with Taine’s dictum that “no more illustrious prey was ever 
sacrificed to the century’s disease.” Such explanations account for 
much, but they do not account for Goethe’s admiration, for 
Stendhal’s famous phrase, or for the fact that a hundred Midland 
squires should have been hushed to awed silence in the dining-room 
at Belvoir. We find it difficult to recapture the state of mind, the 
serious receptiveness, of so diverse an audience. 


* * + 7 


The answer is, I think, that Byron’s poetry appealed to the 
sophisticated and to the unsophisticated for different reasons. The 
latter enjoyed it partly because it was descriptive, and therefore 
easily recognisable, and partly because it was rhetorical, and there- 
fore easily memorised. Moreover, they mistook Byron’s vehemence 
for virility ; in his poems their own physical energy became articulate. 
But what on earth was the quality of pleasure which Goethe 
derived? Not intellectual, assuredly. “Once he starts thinking,” 
Goethe said to Eckermann, “he becomes a child.” For Goethe 
and his fellow-intellectuals Byron was predominantly a symbol— 
Euphorion or Apollo—a figure of statuesque serenity shining through 
the mists of a disillusisned world. Was that conception wholly 
fantastic? Byrom was a man of many attitudes, but his death at 
Missolonghi was not a pose. Nor need we wonder that this shining 
sacrifice should, on that morning of May 14th, 1824, have sent 
dark ripples of distress throughout the world. 
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THE THEATRE 


“ The Old Foolishness.’’ At the Arts Theatre. 


IRISH plays are irresistible to many English people. The very 
sound of an Irish voice has the soothing and clouding effect on 
my judgement that whisky or a very good dinner has On most 
people’ s. All the same, I felt a good deal of critical resistance to 
the first two acts of Paul Vincent Carroll’s play. Much of the 
dialogue was really too conventionally Irish—lIrish of the stage and 
literature without the real individual tang. Also, the characterisation 
seemed a bit simple. Obviously, the rough, unlettered, strictly moral 
farmer was doomed from the first to fall helplessly in love with 
his rapscallion brother’s charming, feminine and tender mistress 
who had sought refuge in: his mother’s house. But when in the 
third act a more stringent reality started creeping in, and the bare 
outlines of the characters of the mea began to be coloured up with 
the warm tints of flesh and blood, the play began to live and excite 
a deeper interest. The author has a theme. and it is well worked 
out. Not only is there eventually a real conflict of characters in 
the play, but it also gives a vivid picture of contemporary Irish 
life. The acting was adequate rather than excellent; but Michael 
Golden was more than that as the fanatically tempered farmer, and 
Billy Shine did impart a nice degree of careless verve to the most 
fantastic of the author’s characters which made his extravagance 
pleasing. Miss Waring was not always audible. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Chetniks.’’ At the Gaumont and the Marble Arch Pavilion.——** The 
Black Swan.’’ At the Odeon.—--‘‘ The Crystal Ball.’’ At the 
London Pavilion.——* Miss London Ltd.” At the Leicester Square. 


No film has ever demonstrated more clearly the danger of twisting 
facts to suit fiction than does Chetniks. Nor has any propaganda 
film (and I assume its producers were hoping to make propaganda 
for the Allied cause) ever thrown more doubt on the very existence 
of the issues with which it was supposed to be concerned. In 
Chetniks we are presented with such a farrago of melodramatic 
nonsense, such heroic posturings, such moustache-twirling villainies 
that they would have been incredible in a Ruritanian romance ; 
but when we are asked to accept the setting as being Nazi-ridden 
Yugoslavia and the hero as being General Draja Mihailovitch, then 
the matter has gone beyond a joke and weli beyond the limits of 
entertainment. In Yugoslavia we may be sure that dreadful things 
are happening, that there is horrible bestiality and great heroism, 
but we may be equally confident that Mihailovitch is not gambolling 
about like a mixture of Robin Hood, the Scarlet Pimpernel and 
Douglas Fairbanks, nor is it probable that history will record the 
Hollywood imagined rescue of his infant son from a Nazi firing- 
squad as the event of his career, though Chetniks is concerned 
with little else. It is not only that this film misrepresents and 
white-washes Mihailovitch and ignores completely the quarrel 
between him and the Partisans who are doing most of the fighting 
(though the political gaffe is a serious one), but worse than that 
it makes complete nonsense of all Yugoslav resistance by giving it 
the status of a fairy story. It is true that some sophisticated 
audiences will recognise that this film has as little connexion with 
war-aims as a hard-riding Western drama has with the price of 
beef in the local butcher’s shop, but brightly-coloured fiction is so 
much easier to understand and so much pleasanter than the hard 
tangle of fact that a film like Chetniks can be a positive obstruction 
to a true understanding of what the fight for freedom really means. 

The Black Swan is as careless of historical facts as Chetniks, but 
it deals with a period for which a romantic interpretation has long 
been traditional, if not obligatory. It contains amongst other gaudy 
wonders, Mr. Laird Cregar and Mr. George Sanders peeping out 
whimsically from behind their beards and doublets and playing pirate 
with all the good humour of a children’s party charade, Although 
the story is of Cap’n Morgan and the Spanish Main it is much more 
like an episode in the life of Douglas Fairbanks with a somewhat 
puny impersonation of that master of cloak and sword from Mr. 
Tyrone Power. 

Miss London Ltd. and The Crystal Ball provide an interesting 
contrast which might be studied with advantage by British comedy 
producers. Miss London.Ltd. has Mr. Askey, who possesses all the 
attributes of an excellent screen comedian, Miss Anne Shelton, who 
sings very well and, in addition, a number of outstanding melodies ; ; 
The Crystal Ball, on the other hand, has nothing very much except 
an ingenious, tight, smooth script. Yet The Crystal Ball is very 
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much the more satisfactory entertainment, and Miss London Lid., 
with its creaking story of an escort bureau which provides female 
company for Servicemen on leave, disintegrates into a number of 
separate variety turns of mixed quality. The Crystal Ball is a good 
joke about a racketeering fortune-teller successfully impersonated by 
a scheming young lady who thereby wins her man. It is subtly shot 
and played with professional polish by Paulette Goddard, Ray 
Milland and a supporting cast which makes its equivalent in the 
English film look like a class of conscientious amateurs. The sup- 
porting players in British screen dramas have lately raised their 
standard phenomenally and in comedy it is no Jess important. Yet 
it is not so much the acting as the speed, the timing and the flow 
of American comedy that gives it its principal advantage over British 
work in this field. 

The Little Hump-Back Horse, the Soviet fairy story in colour 
which I mentioned last week, appears to be receiving more attention 
from the public than from the critics. An acquaintance makes the 
point that this film represents a radically different approach from 
Disney’s but one which comes nearer to Andersen and Grimm 
in its occasional moments of horror and cruelty. The approach is . 
one which may well hold more appeal for children (who are seldom 
afraid of ruthlessness) than does the sentimentality of Disney, who 
has his eye mainly on an adult audience. A _ second significant 
quality of The Little Hump-Back Horse is the taste with which 
colour is composed within the limits of a two-colour system of 
reproduction. The country fair sequence and the under-water . 
fantasy are especially noteworthy. EpGar ANSTEY. 


LOOE ISLAND 


Look at that little island, moss-agate and green 
In a white-foaming sea the colour of a moonstone, 
Two thousand years ago 
The Child of Light* ran to and fro 
Over its gentle grass, Fire following His feet 
And following the fire, song, and buds of meadowsweet, 
Vetches and tansy, parsley and pennywort 
Brighter than any its mould afterwards tumbled out. 
Fishermen as now said of a fine day— 
“It’s foxy weather—only a draw-breath ; e 
Us’ll lose a brave lot of withy-pots—worse maybe ; 

° Before it fines up some could come by death.” 


Death He did not think terrible. 
To die and show its amity. 
Sail to His island. Kneel upon it, Pray— 
The Triumph of God about you an oval fire 
Pouring its music up—a fountain, a rainbow-coloured flower— 
Into the twilight air ; 
Like a dark oyster in a shining shell 
Come back enfolded in that burning Will. 
Thereafter see it flashing about every man— 
And if he cannot, show him how he can. 
Joyce CHADWICK. 

* There is an anciént tradition that the Child Jesus used to come to 
Looe Island with Joseph of Arimathea when the latter was trading tin. 
An old fortification known as “The Giants’ Hedge” is said to have 
been made to “guard Him from the Giants while He played.” 


MORNING 


A Low :nist clings 
To the dreaming vale; all shape is blurred 

And blue and dim ; 

Above earth’s eastern rim 

A slow rose flush 

Suffuses all the ribbed and spurred 

Far ’scape of cloud ; 

No wind; neo hint of life; a hush— 

Until, minute, on undiscerned wings, 

As by some unseen painter towed, 

A fleet of rooks drifts slowly through air’s sea; 
To mz is faintly borne 

A long-drawn “caw ”—as though some chord is rent, 
And sound from new, unpractised throat set free .. . 
It might almost be Earth’s first misty morn— 

These the first living things 

Exploring, in half-articulate wonderment, 
On unvolitional wings, 

Their destined element, 


He went away 


G. A. Squires. 








THE 


LETTERS TO 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Sir,—I venture to call the attention of your readers to the Report of 
the Committee on Agricultural Education, of which Lord Justice 
Luxmoore was chairman (Cmd. 6433). 

Amid the plethora of planning the Report stands out by a searching 
scrutiny of the facts and by courageous and realist suggestions, and not 
least by strict reckoning of ways and means, It estimates the cost of 
its recommendations at 3} millions for capital and 2} millions of yearly 
expenditure. These figures by themselves are far from reflecting the 
emergency which the Report shows to exist, but they are a solid advance 
on the present total expenditure of about £600,000 a year. 

The Committee, being concerned specifically with post-school educa- 
tion, premisses first that rural school education must be brought up to 
date and up to standard: otherwise farm institutes and agricultural 
colleges will lack fit material. Of the extent and the gravity of these 
arrears at the early stages of education the Committee appears to have 
been thoroughly aware. It is to be regretted that circumstances have 
debarred it from pushing its enquiries in this field, and bringing home 
to the public the deficiencies of country schools. 

The historical part of the Report is uncomfortable reading. There has 
been for long too little conviction or energy in supplying the educational 
needs of agricultural workers, and, correspondingly, a fumbling method. 
It is true that at any time assurance of stable markets and liveable prices 
will hearten agriculture more than any refinements in the incidentals or 
the ancillary services, of which education is the chief. But the neglect 
of technology has been a severe handicap, and will presently ‘be severer, 
unless remedied betimes in answer to the rapid industrialisation now 
proceeding throughout the world, e.g., in India, and to the prospective 
need for this country to curtail imports and grow more of its food. 

The history of agricultural education is a tale of small views and 
divided responsibilities. The encouragements, financial and otherwise, 
of the Ministry have failed to energise the local authorities sufficiently. 
The generous standard of 60 per cent. grants towards the expenditure 
of Jocal authorities has brought no rush on their part to incur their 
40 per cent.; while the Ministry was more concerned, perhaps, to 
have its money taken than to ensure the best use of it by close inspection. 
This permissive partnership of unwilling or unenterprising partners the 
Committee considers should be brought to an end 

This is a recommendation that will be hotly challenged by some critics. 
It is challenged indeed by the minority report of one member, the Hon. 
Mrs. Youard. She defends the vested interest of education committees 
in the running of any and every sort of education in their areas: though 
the qualifications of these committees for running farm institutes with 
their farms are doubtful, to say the least. She is with the majority in 
the vital point that 100 per cent. of the costs must be found by the 
Ministry. The broad fact is that the Report declares a state of crisis 
and emergency in agricultural education—and emergency needs call for 
proportionable methods. Government departments and local authorities, 
after all, are to be judged in the end not by administrative prerogatives, 
but by results. If a method used for getting good work done should 
fail, and if that good work under the test of circumstances should become 
critically urgent, it is plainly necessary for the parties to think again, 
and to devise a better method. It is refreshing to find a Committee 
courageous enough to strike out on a new course, and inventive enough 
to offer a practicable plan. 

The new plan is to set up a National Council for Agricultural Educa- 
tion which shall be independent of the Ministry of Agriculture and of 
the Board of Education, and for which the Minister of Agriculture shall 
be answerable in Parliament. It is recommended that under this Council 
the advisory work shall be organised by provinces and counties and 
the functions of farm institutes and agricultural colleges shall be carefully 
demarcated. The granting of degrees in agriculture is left to the 
Universities, the hope being expressed that if they offer diplomas in 
this field it should be for post-graduate study only. 

The Committee’s major recommendations are based on the facts of 
insufficiency and failure. Its enquiries have shown that the development 
of agricultural education when left to the initiative of local authorities 
is patchy and inadequate. The counties with a rich yield per penny 
rate are not agriculturally-minded, while those with a meagre rate, and 
largely dependent on agriculture, cannot themselves afford, or obtain 
from elsewhere, a just provision under the existing system. Only an 
initiative and financing from the centre will get the work in train. The 
application of a uniform formula in defiance of deep-going differences 
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from area to area has led in this matter to paradox: some counties that 

can pay for agricultural education do not want it, and others, that need 

it, cannot finance it. If the Ministry must bear the entire cost—and 

this is the unanimous view of the Committee—it is reasonable that the 

Ministry should have the management.—I am, &c., JouN Murray, 
Exeter. 


1943 


INDIAN PERPLEXITIES 


S1r,—It was careless of me to leave a stick about for Dr. Bevan to be. 
labour me with. Except for the one sentence which he quotes, and which 
would, I agree, nave been better unwritten, my whole letter was based 
on the assumption (which seems to me inevitable) that what he means 
by “the principal elements in India” are incapable of agreeing. There 
is an unbreakable deadlock unless the British can break it. 


I expressed myself badly ; may I say instead that if we wait for Hindu- 
Moslem agreement we seem likely to postpone indefinitely the date when 
our promise is to be fulfilled, and to increase the likelihood of civil war; 
whereas I venture to think that my suggestion might lead to speedier 
swaraj and truer demociacy. I ask leave to withdraw the offending phrase 
and to enquire from Dr. Bevan how much longer he thinks we ought 
wait (bearing in mind the enervating lack of policy which results from 
uncertainty) for the “ principal elements” to come to an agreement. 


“ 


Would it be very paradoxical to assert that the true “ principal ele- 
ments” have already come to an agreement? The present members of 
the Viceroy’s Council, and the men who have come to our help in the 
war (largely illiterate, and politically children), are at least as worthy as the 
political parties 10 be regarded as pr:ncipal elements in the life of ‘India, 
They come from every race and class, and they have agreed to co-operate 
with us. My proposal would guarantee to both of these elements con- 
tinued and increased powers in the government of their country after 
the war, according to the ability of each, and I do not think that “ forcible 
control” on our part cculd be regarded as a breach of any promise, 
if it were exerted with the good will of this very large proportion of the 
people of India.—Yours, &c., RustTIicus, 


WEST AFRICAN COLONIAL POLICY 


S1r,—Whilst there are many excellent administrators in West Africa 
itself, the actual colonial policy is directed from London. A continuous 
policy of appeasement towards the demands of a handful of educated 
natives has resulted in the whole of the illiterate population getting 
wages which have exceeded their wildest dreams. This has not resulted 
in more efficient work from them, but it has had the direct effect of 
increasing prices so that the Controller of Merchandise is busy issuing 
new control orders. Nevertheless, the cost of living has advanced, and 
40 per cent. extra cost of living allowance has been given to the natives 
in addition to their previous wage increases. No advance of pay, however, 
has been given to Europeans who are therefore directly penalised. 


It is worse than useless just to throw money at the natives and by 
so doing to imagine that one is carrying out the responsibilities of 
government. It is up to the Government to provide more hospitals, 
schools, &c., and not to leave such tasks to missionaries. Also, as the 
Home Secretary states: “It would be ignorant and dangerous nonsense 
to talk about grants of full self-government to many dependent territories 
for some time to come. It would be like giving a child of ten a latch- 
key, a bank account and a shot-gun.” 


The shareholders of one large trading monopoly are the people who 
get all the wealth from West Africa today. If the British Government 
took possession of West Africa, developed it, restricted the profits of 
trading monopolies, instituted export duties and preferential trade agree- 
ments, the resultant wealth could be used, first, for the development of 
the colonies and, secondly, for the benefit of Great Britain and the 
world in general. The Home Secretary says: “The British Government 
puts lots of money each year into the colonies and seeks no commercial 
return.” This is certainly unselfish, but it is also irresponsible. Is not 
the Britisher out of work at home entitled to a share of the surplus 
colonial wealth as well as the African native? It is nonsense to sa 
we must not derive any benefits ourselves from the colonies. It is the 
British Government's responsibility to create and use our colonial wealth. 


The idealism of trusteeship is the ultimate goal, but only when the 
time has arrived when these natives have proved that they will be loyal 
to us in time of need, and not back out of their responsibilities as 
India today. It must be remembered that other growing nations have 
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felt that “Britain’s difficulty is their opportunity,” and if we do not 
yse the wealth and power of our colonies, someone else will. 

The Home Secretary states: “I hope after the war we shall find it 
possible to achieve without prejudice to our own primary obligation 
for the well-being and progress of British territories some wider pooling 
of the tasks and responsibilities with others.” Co-operation between the 
United Nations is essential, but “some wider pooling of the tasks and 
responsibilities with others” seems to imply that we should admit other 
gations into our own colonial administration. Even though such joint 
administration were reciprocated, there is no justification to weaken 
British control in the West African colonies and protectorates. Such 
policy would mean that we should recede from our position as a first- 
eass world Power. 

If this policy as now advocated means that we really do not want to 
hold our control of the colonies in West Africa in future, then how should 
we fare in time of war? How would we have fared in this war and in 
the last war if we had already given away our control of our colonial 
possessions ? E. A. UNna. 


THE LOT OF THE DISABLED 


Sm—lIn her article on the above subject in your issue of May 7th 
Dame Georgiana Buller very rightly deprecates the establishment of a 
Register of Persons Handicapped by Disablement. What the crippled 
feel most deeply is anything that places them in a category differentiating 
them from their fellows. They wish to forget their misfortune, not to be 
reminded of it. Their chief desire is to live normal lives, to be regarded 
as normal human beings and to be treated as such by the community at 
large. 

The Report which Dame Buller reviews in her article was given a 
very unfortunate start when the chairman of the Committee which gave 
it birth, Mr. G. Tomlinson, introduced it to the public as a “ Charter for 
the Unwanted,” and the Popular Press, instead of reproving him for this 
thoughtless statement, with its customary insensitiveness, splashed it all 
over their headlines. Had the chairman himself been a disabled man it 
is inconceivable that he would have made any such statement, and this 
thought points to the need for disabled men and women to be strongly 
represented on all committees and other bodies formed to deal with 
the problem of rehabilitation. There are in public life today several 
who from personal experience could put forward with authority the point 
of view of the disabled, and their number could be added to from the 
outside. It is very difficult for the able-bodied to visualise the mental 
and physical needs of their less fortunate fellows. 

The chiefeweakness of the Tomlinson Report, in my opinion, is that 
it shows inadequate appreciation of the mental condition of the suddenly 
disabled, and disablement comes, as a rule, suddenly. It is not the pain 
or the discomfort of their condition that they find hard to bear, but the 
thought of what may now be their position amongst their fellows as a 
result of their disablement. Will they be useless? Will they, as 
Mr. Tomlinson suggests, be unwanted? The first thing to be done is 
to help the disabled to recover their pride in themselves. They must be 
assured that they are not useless; that they are not unwanted; that 
they have as much right to a place in the sun as the able-bodied. They 
have to be told, and sh&wn chapter and verse, that amongst the very salt 
of the earth have been disabled people, and that there is no reason at all 
why they themselves should not be as useful and as much respected as 
before their physical misfortune came upon them.—Yours faithfully, 

The Hazels, Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. H. G. LYALL. 


TUNISIA 


Sir,—Had Mr. Harold Nicolson’s delightful article on the literature 
which North Africa has inspired been written a few days later, he might 
have found it not inappropriate to recall the allusion in Paradise Lost 
(Book I, lines 585-7) to those ' 
“. .. whom Biserta sent from Afric shore 
When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia.” 
—Yours truly, 
United University Club, Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 


M. MANSERGH. 


‘Sar,—-May one venture to express admiration of the article “ Marginal 
Comment” in the issue of May 7th? There is a conspectus of the 
famous conflicts that made that region for ever memorable, illuminated 
by the identification of places, now familiar to this generation, with 
the same once so notable in ancient and classical history and legend— 
all this given without any tinge of pedantry and so little didactic in 
presentation that perusal is a delight. 

Mr. Nicolson’s imagery, e.g., “ those frail filaments which spread like 
some weeds beneath the soil of history” tempts quotation from an old 
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Elizabethan: “If out of so base a thing as ink there may be extracted 
a spirit, he wrote with nought but the spirit ink and his style was 
the spirituality of arts and nothing else.” 
When the history of the Tunisian campaign comes to be written, that 
page “ Marginal Comment” may well be the preface—I am, &c., 
Edinburgh. MODESTUS. 


BACK TO REALITY 


S1r,—Unless we take a long step forward from the League, we shall take 
a long step backward. Already we see the outlines of the reactionary 
scheme whereby the hopes of the peoples of the world for security and 
lasting peace will be frustrated unless we awake to the danger in time. 


In essence it is a proposal for a return to the pre-1914 system of 
alliances. League principles were sound. They are the eternal principles 
on which civilisation must be built up, but the machinery was defective. 
We are therefore going to scrap the principles. Peace in future is to 
be based on a Four-Power Alliance. What is to happen if these Powers 
disagree? Lord Cranborne has told us. “If by any evil chance a rift 
should come between them, the world will lapse into chaos.” 

So now we know. Collective security is to be thrown overboard. 
If Great Powers disagree they must be allowed to fight it out or alter- 
natively the more peaceable must give way to the more. aggressive. 
Small Powers will inevitably take their place as pawns in this game 
of power politics, and even Europe is to be divided into “spheres of 
influence.” The methods of our fathers proved inadequate for the 
modern world. We will therefore return to the ways of our grandfathers. 
The issue is clear. Forward to Federation or back to 1914.—Yours faith- 
fully, G. E. Lee. 


9 Grove Road, Warley, Birmingham, 32. 


POST-WAR EDUCATION 


Str,—One read Mr. Lang’s article of April 30th with great interest and 
hope. In September, 1941, I suggested in the Teachers’ World that 
London and the big cities should seek new sites for schools to replace 
their blitzed buildings in open spaces, parks and green belts on the out- 
skirts and remote from the ever-increasing noise and discord of the town. 
Senior school children, from eleven to sixteen, would board and sleep 
at these schools from Monday to Friday ; week-ends and holidays would 
be spent at home, thus preserving parental influence and family union. 

Some of the benefits would include: (a) Frequent health and dental 
attention; (b) peaceful surroundings ; (c) improved and guided use of 
leisure ; (d) sports, workshops and gardens ; (e) proper diet and sleep ; 
(f) comparative freedom from accidents; (g) opportunities for self- 
expression and discipline. 

All these and other factors and experiences would be a real part of the 
town child’s educational life in place of the unavoidable hustling of ideas 
and subjects which are crammed into a minimum of time under the 
existing routine. 

The idea is not a new one. 
faithfully, 

Tonbridge. 


Plato anticipated a similar system.—Yours 
Haro_p F. BERDINNER. 


ADDISON’S “CATO” 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s lyrical account in “ Marginal Comment” 
of the scenes, famous in story, in which the armies of the Allied nations 
have won their resounding victory refers to Addison’s Cato. May I 
suggest that, in addition to the lines which he has quoted as redeeming 
a frigid tragedy from total oblivion, there are two others which our Prime 
Minister might have aptly quoted in one of the stirring addresses that 
have cheered the nation in times of stress: 
“*Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it.” 


Masongill Cottage, Ingleton, D. A. MACNAUGHTON. 


WILSON CARLILE 


S1r,—When Prebendary Wilson Carlile, C.H., D.D., founder and honorary 
chief secretary of the Church Army, died in September last there was a 
world-wide and spontaneous tribute paid to his life’s work by people: of 
all classes and creeds. The Archbishop of Canterbury epitomised his 
career when he said that “ Wilson Carlile was one who has done more 
than anyone in the last two generations to bring the Gospel of Christ 
in living force to bear upon the people of this land.” 

The time has now come when a large and powerful body of Wilson 
Carlile’s friends and admirers have decided to form an Appeal Council 
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to raise a fund to found a memorial which will be permanent in character 
and in line with his known wishes. It is hoped to establish an up-to-date 
training college for men and women Church Army workers. The old, 
most inadequate premises have been damaged by enemy action, and it 
would be waste of money to attempt to repair them. The keystone cf 
the Church Army’s success in the past has been the sincerity of the 
religious faith of the workers, reinforced by adequate training in the 
social field. Who can doubt that in the post-war world the need will be 
greater than ever for the work which the Church Army can do amongst 
the less fortunate of us? 

Any gift, however small, will entitle the giver to become a partner in 
the vital work of bringing the Church to the people rather than waiting 
for the people to come to the Church. Donations should be sent to the 
Treasurer, Appeal Committee, Church Army, 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
—We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Davipson, Chairman, Appeal Council ; 
DARYNGTON, President of the Church Army ; 
Huspert H. TREACHER, General Secretary and Head. 


55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. r. 


“THE TRIBUNE’S” LOSS 


Sir,—In the course of his able review of my book The Daily Press 
Mr. Gordon Robbins questions my statement that the loss sustained by 
The Tribune in its brief career in 1906 and 1907 was £600,000, and 
suggests that it was no more than £300,000. He may well be right, 
but the £600,000 has respectable authority behind it. It was the figure 
given by the late Mr. S. J. Pryor, editor and managing director of 
The Tribune, to Mr. Wickham Steed, who quotes it in his admirable 
Penguin book, The Press. On the other hand, Sir Philip Gibbs, whom 
I have since consulted (he was a member of The Tribune’s staff 
and told its story in his novel The Street of Adventure) is clear 
that the figure was £350,000. The various estimates are not necessarily 
irreconcilable, for I learn from Dr. J. L. Hammond, who was also 
on The Tribune, that the principal owner, Mr. Franklin Thomasson, at 
one time brought some American money into the concern. It seems 
therefore to be at least possible that Mr. Thomasson himself lost £300,000 
or £350,000, but that the total loss was considerably higher than that. 
It is doubtful whether there 1s anyone still surviving who can speak with 
complete certainty on the point.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


Witson Harris. 


“ FROSSIA ” 


Str,—May we be permitted to correct Miss Kate O’Brien’s impression 
that Frossia is the first novel by Miss E. M. Almedingen? It is in fact 
her fourth, this firm having published Young Catherine in October, 1937, 
The Lion of the North in September, 1938, and She Married Pushkin 
in July, 1939. A review copy was in each case sent to The Spectator, 
but according to our records no one of the books was given a review.— 
We are, Sir, yours faithfully, CONSTABLE AND Co., Ltp. 
10 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 


BOOKS ON ART 


Str,—The Central Institute of Art and Design has been asked to collect 
books on Art for distribution to British Prisoners of War to be sent 
through the British Red Cross and Order of St. John War Organisation. 
The need is for books dealing with the lives of artists, history of the 
arts, famous collections and galleries, and the technique of the arts. 
There has recently been a steadily increasing demand by prisoners of 
war for books on art, and it is an interesting fact that the longer men 
remain prisoners, the more insistent becomes their demand for serious 
literature. 


May we appeal to your readers to look out any books of this kind 
that they can spare (or even that they cannot spare) and give them for 
this very worthy purpose? We do not want gifts of money, but shall 
of course be most grateful if anyone who has no suitable books and 
would like to help the scheme, will buy books and send them to us. 

Books should be posted or delivered to: The Prisoners of War Fine 
Arts Committee, The Central Institute of Art and Design, National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, with a note stating the 
name and address of the donor, and the number of volumes presented. 
—Yours truly, Mary E, Writson, 

Secretary, The Prisoners of War Fine Arts Committee, C.I.A.D. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


No two countrymen can possibly exchange letters in this year wonderfyl 
without capping each other’s instances of precocity. One of the mos 
helpful bits of information that I have received comes from a scholar. 
botanist who has worked out some average dates. He says, for example, 
that the normal date for the flowering of the May is May 25th. This 
year it was almost exactly a month earlier. Even the famous old calen. 
dars kept by families over periods of more than a hundred years contain 
no rival dates for premature flowering. One of the standing hopes of 
the old agricultural labourer was that there should be an interval between 
the end of the haysel and the opening of the harvest, the two periods 
of hardest work. This year on one farm, at any rate, a land-worker 
was refused an early June holiday on the ground that haymaking would 
then be in full swing. Countrymen are prophesying a continuance of 
good farming weather because the oak has seldom been so far in front 
of the ash ; but the doggerel rhymes soak and splash, oak and ash vary 
a good deal in their implications. Which is the right and proper version? 
The oddest phenomena in any paddock are associated, not with this, but 
last year’s leaves. A young beech in full green leaf still retains almost 
all last year’s leaves, and blackberry shoots which should have withered 
away to give place to the new growth have sprouted afresh and promise 
to bear fruit. 


Ignorance of Native Birds 

Agricultural labourers are sometimes accused of complete ignorance of 
the native birds. If so, the exceptions are numerous. Last week a 
labourer in my neighbourhood, engaged in turning the handle of a 
potato sorter, said of his squeaking machine: “It’s like a cherrapin’ 
cha-a-afinch ”; and this particular bird is beloved by most countrymen 
as fully as by Robert Browning. Its neat and lovely nest, its quaintly 
tinted and spotted eggs, its cheerful and unceasing song are all familiar 
everywhere. The author of the simile quoted above is an ardent believer 
in the rook. Though both sugar-beet and wheat have been rather 
severely uprooted, he is wholly convinced that the rooks knew of a wire- 
worm at the root. 


Fishermen and War Agricultural Committees 

An almost bitter warfare exists between fishermen and War Agricul- 
tural Committees in parts of England, especially perhaps in Wiltshire 
and along the valley of that beautiful stream, the Kennet. There have 
been unusual divergences between low and high water. In spite of an 
apparently growing failure of the water supply, occasional floods have 
damaged the neighbouring fields. The agriculturists wish both to plough 
up the water-meadows and dig out the bed of the stream. In my 
experience, as gained chiefly in the valley of the Lea, the trimming of 
the banks and clearance of excesses of weed here and there do all that 
is necessary and enable the stream when water is plenty to disperse its 
own mudbanks. The miller who used occasionally to send a heavy horse 
with a harrow down the middle of the reach below his mill did a service 
both to the bankside farmer and the fisherman. An artificially deepened 
bed tends to a slow current, and the formation of mudbanks that finally 
block the flow of water and kill the fish. A further point (raised recently 
in The Field) is that the water meadow may préduce more food for the 
nation than a ploughed field subject to flooding. 


The Plover’s Clutches 


Plover, which are numerous, have already laid their clutches—one nest 
just avoided the feet of amateur planters of sugar-beet. It is to be hoped 
that no one will demand the luxury of their eggs. Other eggs are just 
as good, including the moorhens’; and the more of these that are taken 
the better. The bird becomes too numerous and has been found punc- 
turing the eggs of ‘neighbouring birds, including the wild duck. As the 
numbers increase they become almost omnivorous, as happens with other 
tribes. Last year they devoured both the apples and peaches in one 
river-side garden. 


In the Garden 


Small fortunes are being made by growers of lettuce ; but since pro- 
fessional growers concentrate on an early supply, it is wise for amateurs 
to ensure a steady gradation through the summer and autumn. Very 
small amounts of seed should be sowed week by week, as with mustard 
and cress and, indeed, that most rapid developer, the radish. It is the 
date for sowing vegetable marrow and, for the sake of the Americans, 
squash and pumpkin. One of the best professional gardeners of my 
acquaintance always germinates his marrow seed inside an old woollen 
stocking which he soaks and puts in the oven after the fire is out! The 
seeds often fail to germinate in the open if any cold spell intervenes. 

W.. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Elizabethan Background 


The Elizabethan World Picture. By E. M. W. Tillyard, Litt.D. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
THE present writer recalls hearing the psychologist, George Stout, 
declare in a lecture that a greater change in human thinking about 
the universe took place as the seventeenth century drew to a close 
than has ever taken place since human thinking began. What he 
meant will be realised by any one who reads this short sketch 
of Elizabethan opinion, and goes on to the fuller studies by 
Mr. Basil Willey of knowledge and opinion in the next two 
centuries. Everything here is mediaeval, the inheritance of 
the Middle Ages from Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists with 
Christian additions. Caxton’s encyclopaedia (p. 36) is a poem which, 
jn its first version, goes back. to the year 1247, the year “when 
this volume was performed by the very author.” As Mr. Tillyard 
says: “in spite of Copernicus and a wide knowledge of his theories 
through popular handbooks the ordinary Elizabethan thought of 
the universe as geocentric.” It was Newton who, more than anyone 
else, to judge by, say, Voltaire’s letters, broke up the old and sub- 
stituted another imaginative conception of the Universe, a con- 
ception which will later give inspiration to the Seasons of Thomson. 
For, and this is the really important thing to note, in the order, 
the hierarchy, of the elements as the Middle Ages had derived it 
from Aristotle—Earth, at the centre of the Universe (p. 56), Water 
surrounding the earth, Air, and finally Fire—all this ends with 
the sphere of the moon. Beyond was the realm of the heavenly 
bodies “consisting of the fifth element, free from generation and 
destruction, from change of quality or size, and moving not like 
the terrestrial elements in straight lines but in circles.” (W. D. Ross: 
Aristotle.) So Spenser in the lines quoted at p. 45, who peoples 
these heavenly regions, not only with Plato’s Intelligences but with 
what Christian thought had added, the nine orders of angels as 
accepted from Dionysius. The point I wish to emphasise is that 
this was a different region altogether from our sublunary world. 
The fire of which the celestial bodies are composed is not our fire, 
says Bacon. It is true fire which “with them is durable and con- 
sistent and in his natural place; but with us is a stranger and 
momentary and impure: like Vulcan that halted with his fall.” 
Such had been the opinion since Plato and earlier. Those who 
ventured to suggest otherwise were among the atheists whom Plato 
will have taught or disciplined : 

“When you and I produce our evidence of the existence of the 
gods, and allege this very point—the deity or divinity of sun and 
moon, planets and earth, the converts of these sages will reply that 
they are but earth and stones, incapable of minding human conduct.” 
(Laws, X., Taylor’s translation.) 

To Thomas Aquinas the stars and planets were not themselves 
divine, but they had each his presiding and moving intelligence or 
angel. It was into this accepted belief, the heavens to which the 
souls of good men ascended, that Newton’s discovery of the pre- 
valence in the heavens of the same laws as govern the sublunary 
world broke with shattering effect. Copernicus had already begun 
to disturb sensitive imaginations: 


The new philosophy puts all in doubt. 


But it is the pragmatic evidence that carries most weight with 
human minds: 

Newton, pure Intelligence! whom God 

To mortals lent,.to trace his boundless works 

From laws sublimely simple. 

Mr. Tillyard’s theme is this old order in its final or nearly final 
phase, and he traces it in detail through the main Elizabethan con- 
ceptions of a chain of being, a series of corresponding planes, our 
old friends the macrocosm and the microcosm in various aspects, 
and finally the cosmic dance in Davies’ Orchestra. I am puzzled 
from whence Mr. Tillyard gets the statement that the angels 
assume bodies of ether (p. 39). That the devils assume bodies of 
air (p. 57) comes, I take it, from the Image du Monde: 

De ceste .air prennent lor habit 

Et cors li maligne esperit. 
But St. Thomas Aquinas-is quite definite on the point that the 
angels, when they appear to men, take a body of one of the sub- 
lunary elements, and, as he rules out earth, water and fire, for 
reasons I hve given in my =e on Air and Angels (p. 39), the only 
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one left is air, thickened. air as we see it on mountains. Hence 
Milton’s sneer at “mist, the common gloss of Theologians” 
(P.L. v. 35-6). Two of Mr. Tillyard’s comments seem to me 
specially interesting. Speaking of man as the link between animal 
and angel, combining the souls of growth, of sense, and of reason, 
and able by his free will to choose which he will cultivate, hence 
he remarks, for the Elizabethan the importance of learning: “ the 
learning of a Sidney, a Donne, a Milton was an ethical and religious 
matter,” and hence the importance of self-knowledge, for man is 
a fallen being, his understanding corrupted: 

Seek we then ourselves in ourselves ; for as 

Men force the sun with much more, force to pass 

By gathering his beams with a crystal glass: 

So we, if we into ourselves will turn, 

Blowing our sparks of virtue, may outburn 

The straw which doth about our hearts sojourn. 


Finally, in claiming for the Elizabethan age superiority to that 
which followed he points out that all its great poets, Sidney, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Ralegh, held with earnestness and passion 
the main outlines of this mediaeval world picture, aware as they 
might be that it was threatened. The implication is that of a con- 
sistently great literature a condition is a solid background of accepted 
knowledge, or opinion which is regarded ds knowledge. 
H. J. C. GRIERSON. 


Inside the War Factories 


Over To Bombers. By Mark Benney. (George Allen and Unwin. 83s. 6d.) 
Victory Production. By J. T. Murphy. (John Lane. 6s.) 

Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS mentioned the other day that the aircraft 
industry is now the largest in the country; and if the industries 
working for the Navy and Army were added to it, the concentration 
of British effort upon munition-making would be seen to be over- 
whelming. So much for the external view. How do things look 
from the inside? 

The answers supplied by Mr. Benney and Mr. Murphy are 
obviously quite independent, and their antecedents differ also. 
Mr. Murphy is an old engineer, who was a shop steward in the 
last war and went back to the bench during this one, having in the 
interval followed other vocations. Mr. Benney is an author who 
first made his name some years ago with a book on crime and 
criminals. He does not claim to have had any experience of engin- 
eering before being trained during the present war; but he seems 
to have taken to the technical side of it like a duck to water. 

Mr. Murphy’s is a plain, straightforward record of occurrences 
which he personally observed. It reads as if based on a well-kept 
diary, and whatever we may think of its opinions and suggestions, 
wins our confidence for its statements of fact. Mr. Benney has 
chosen another method, and moulded his experiences into some- 
thing like a novel. The heads of the factory—the managing director, 
the manager, the stores manager, the personnel manager, besides 
various foremen—are brought before us as characters, to whose 
dialogues we listen and whose secret springs of action lie open to 
us. It is true that on p. §2 the author starts work under the firm, 
and thenceforward much of the story is in autobiographical form. 
But Mr. Benney is careful to explain in his preface that his personal 
experience, so far as he draws upon it, was gained in a number of 
plants, and the actual plot so briskly unrolled before us is a fiction. 

To the present reviewer the highest quality to be sought in books 
of this kind is reality, and therefore in the abstract he would prefer 
Mr. Murphy’s method. With it you know where you are; what 
is said to have happened, did happen. With Mr. Benney’s novel 
this is not so. Yet in its way Mr. Benney’s picture is well drawn. 
The contrast, in particular, between the manager, who is a deeply 
experienced engineer, and the managing director and his toady, the 
sometime store manager, who are salesmen and self-boosters living 
in a world of half-knowledge and facade, is most acutely observed ; 
as is the pernicious effect which the supremacy of the latter has on 
production. In this version of “art made tongue-tied by authority ” 
Mr. Benney puts his finger on one of the commonest and most 
fundamental maladies of modern industry, to be noticed not in 
engineering only. 

Mr. Murphy’s record is of two different shops—the first an 
engineering works of a big railway company (with the usual cross- 
currents between engineering trade-unionism and railway trade- 
unionism), the second an aircraft factory. Mr. Benney is concerned 
solely with aircraft ; he depicts the long slow process of switching 
over a motor-works to the production of bombers. What is signifi- 
cant and in some ways very disquieting, is that behind all their 
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differences the two writers agree so largely on their main point. 
It is that the wat industries in war-time are nothing like so war- 
minded as they ought to be, and that an immense volume of pro- 
duction has been lost through their not being. Not that failure has 
been wholly unredeemed. Mr. Benney’s factory had for its target 
six machines a week after eighteen months; its achievement was 
only four a week after two years. But when at last the test-pilot 
flew a completed machine over the factory, the workers who watched 
it felt that “ weapon for weapon, the skilled slaves of our enemies 
had nothing so good to show.” 

Both writers make suggestions for amendment. Mr. Murphy’s 
are the more methodically mapped out. The ground they cover 
is so wide and various that it would be futile to pick out this or 
that feature for brief criticism. When Mr. Murphy’s attention 
strays beyond the world of his direct observation, he sometimes 
talks through his hat ; but he is shrewd and helpful in dealing with 
what he has seen and known. His points often deserve thought from 
the Ministry of Labour or the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
Whether they will get it is another matter. Neither of those great 
departments shows up too well in either of these’ narratives. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 


Japan’s New Empire 
The Japanese ** New Order ”’ in ASia. By Dr. Paul Einzig. (Macmillan. 
ros. 6d.) 

Tue Japanese conquests of last year must be almost unique in 
history. An effort absurdly slight, in the space of a few months, 
won an empire far richer than any plunder of Hitler’s. The terri- 
tories most vital to the Allied economy—our principal supplies of 
rubber and tin, important resobrces of oil, iron and bauxite—fell 
to the Japanese in a series of actions where the issue was never 
even doubtful. To find a parallel for this achievement we must 
retreat to the age of Jenghiz Khan, or that of Alexander. 

These extraordinary triumphs must obviously have strengthened 
Japan’s power for mischief. The most ardent German propagandist 
hardly bothers to deny that the Wehrmacht wears today a battered 
air. But it would be folly to imagine a similar decrepitude in the 
Japanese armament. Yet what measure of new vigour has Japan, 
in fact, been able to draw from her new Southern empire? A 
question of fascinating, disquieting implications. In The Japanese 
‘New Order’ in Asia (a somewhat misleading title) Dr. Einzig, an 
authority on Central European political economy and finance, 
attempts to provide some answer. 

In his preface, he forestalls criticism by protesting his want of 
“background knowledge” about the Far East. On the first 
page of Chapter I this want becomes all too sadly evident. 
“Japan,” says Dr. Einzig, “had a blameless record until 
the end of the nineteenth century. . . . At no time during her 
long history did she attempt external conquests until the end of 
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the nineteenth century.” Ignoring the repeated invasions of K 
the great schemes for a continental empire which obsessed Nabun 
and ruined Hideyoshi, Dr. Einzig apparently imagines that Japay 
learned imperialism quite recently from the West. As a good 
Central European he envisages a Japan in 1943 that is the client 
and pupil of the Third Reich. He is fond, too, of phrases like “tg 
please their German masters the Japanese have done so and 450” 
To those who realise the full independence and selfishness of 
Japanese policy, who recognise in Japan the prototype of aggressive 
autarkic states, these statements of Dr. Einzig’s ring strangely; 
one finds oneself instinctively withholding from the rest of the 
book that confidence which it often merits. 

Dr. Einzig’s material is largely culled from German Transoceag 
broadcasts; the picture he paints of Japan’s efforts to exploit her 
new empire agrees substantially with information reaching London 
from other sources. The key to the whole problem—and Dr. Einzig 
might usefully have emphasised this point—is shipping. Since Pear 
Harbour Japan has lost between a sixth and a third of her mer. 
cantile tonnage. To her new empire she can devote not more than 
a tenth of the tonnage needed for large-scale exploitation. In conse. 
quence she has not yet been able to take full advantage of he 
triumph. But time is on her side. Given another year, her ship- 
ping difficulties should be vastly eased. Dr. Einzig does not, of 
course, call into question the wisdom of leaving Japan to le 
despatched until Germany has been broken ; but he does draw the 
conclusion—an inevitable one from all the evidence—that the Japan 
of 1944 will prove an infinitely harder nut to crack than the Japan 
of spring, 1943. A salutary if somewhat jejune book. 

Simon HaRcourt-Smitu. 


Growing Up 
Within the City Wall. By Margaret Mann Phillips. (Cambridge. 63.) 
Maiden Voyage. By Denton Welch. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
Two quotations may illustrate the different ways in which Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Welch have chosen to write of their youth. Here 
are a couple of sentences from a description of York Minster in 
Within the City Wall: 

But all this was seen as it were out of the corner of the eye, 
and a direct stare always gave her that queer impression of frustra- 
tion, as if it were impossible to take in the reality before her. 
Perhaps it came from the fact that so much association, so much 
emotional content, underlined all the forms and geometrical shapes 
of the living ‘stone. 

And here is Mr. Welch in the Cathedral at Shanghai: 

There was no stained glass in the windows, and the white light 
showed up the cracks and damp patches and the dust on the lace 
altar-cloths. I climbed a little spiral staircase and found myself in 
the arched clerestory. I looked down and saw a Chinese woman 
praying. The trim bun of-hair at the nape of her neck seemed to 
be offering itself to me as a horrible little black loaf of bread. 

From her maturity, Mrs. Phillips looks back humorously and 
affectionately on her childhood, glossing and annotating the observa- 
tions of her twelve-year-old self, of whom she always writes in the 
third person ; Mr. Welch, who is much nearer to the incidents he 
describes, re-lives them with almost painful intensity and immediacy. 

York, from March to November, 1918, is Mrs, Phillips’s setting; 
there is a counterpoint of childish and national preoccupations and 
delights, extracts from the poems and historical nove] she was writing, 
echoes of grown-ups’ conversations about the German push, the 
arrival of the Amevicans. In the last pages the two elements are 
fused ; the thanksgiving in the Minster on November 11th inspires 
the last chapters of the Yorkist romance, and we assume that the 
child’s understanding of the need “to unify reality and dream” 
was beginning to bear fruit. Perhaps the most striking point about 
this charmingly composed picture is its revelation of the scope and 
freedom that the sensitive intelligent little girl found within the 
strict Anglican framework of her home and the enrichment brought 
to her imaginative life by the deep regular rhythms of the Church's 
life. 

Mr. Welch had no such stability—no mother, no settled home. 
Where Mrs. Phillips, looking back, reads significance into childish 
actions like fetching hot-cross buns, Mr. Welch almost impatiently 
sets down incidents like making coffze for his aunt, stea’ing whisky 
from his grandfather’s sideboard, as if saying, “ No, these are not 
significant, I can’t see any pattern in them, but they are my life.” 
It is by this apparently artless accumulation of incidents that he 
makes himself real to us, bolting off to Salisbury instead of going 
back to Repton, enduring a last term’s school, travelling to China 
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Moved to delight by a piece of Georgian silver, a hot bath, a rice 
tafel at Singapore ; to confusion and horror by the smell of rotting 
fungus, the banter of insensitive elders—he lives for us in these 
pages with an almost embarrassing vividness. His language is direct, 
sensuous and clear; the decorations he has made for the book are 
by contrast shadowy, haunting, romantic. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


The Skilled Hand 


The United States : An Historical Sketch. By E. A. Benians. 
bridge University Press. s 6d. 

VicTORIAN households of the climbing midd!e-class sort used to 
stress the “ hand-painted ” character of their pictures and china. 
They too seldom asked themselves whose hand and eye had framed 
that fearful symmetry. The hand of the Master of Si. John’s is 
one trained to admirable brushwork. His training is probably even 
better displayed in this close-packed little book of less than a 
hundred pages than it would have been in a book thrice as long. 
For to omit and condense with success you have to have great 
stores of knowledge to sacrifice cheerfully. It is the hack, the 
hurried getter-up of the subject who humanly hesitates to sacrifice 
any item of his little store. The ripe judgement and admirable per- 
spective shown in this little book make it a most admirable intro- 
duction to American history. The difficulties and achievements of 
the American people are made plain; the limitations of American 
practice are candidly set forth The greatness of the American 
success is made manifest without either boosting or patronage It 
is a sketch of movements and measures rather than of men and 
episodes, but that is eminently proper for such an essay. It would 
be possible for a loyal Jeffersonian to object that his hero’s positive 
achievements in the early years of the new constitution get little or 
no recognition. He is even reduced to having merely “ idealism ” 
to set against Hamilton’s “ genius.” It would not be merely para- 
doxical to say that Hamilton was the idealist and Jefferson the 
practical man of genius—for the United States of 1789. A more 
serious criticism is the support given to the traditional English view 
that what American politics suffer from is the absence of nice people 
among the politicians. “ Various influences combined with the 
change to degrade political life and to bring about in the great 
republic that contrast between the low tone of politics and the high 
private character of the people, which throughout a great part of the 
nineteenth century all observers were to note.” If all observers did 
so note, the worse observers they. Not only were politics not so 
degraded as complacent British observers insisted, but many of the 
faults of the politicians were obvious in the great business men. What 
Tammany politician was inferior in his civic morality to Jay Gould, 
who is mentioned with no sign of moral disapprobation on page 73? 
Many corrupt politicians were men of excellent private morals, that 
is led exemplary private lives. So did many industrial buccaneers. Le 
bon pére de famille est capable de tout. But this is the only 
important point where I find myself forced to differ from this 
admirable little Sook. D. W. Broan. 
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Fiction 
Perelandra. By C. S. Lewis. (The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
if Ever | Cease to Love. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. (Eyre ang 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 
Still as a Stranger. By Marjorie Villiers. Murray. 9s. 6d.) 


To “assert eternal Providence, and justify the ways of God: to 
men,” in terms of what we call the whole .creation, and of imaginable 
evolutions of good and evil throughout the solar system; to pursue 
these “ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme” was, wheg 
Milton said it, “an adventurous song”—and so remains. Not 
does it seem to be made easier or clearer by recruiting to the high, 
visionary plan the hypotheses and guesses of modern science. But 
at least, however suspicious we may be made by the plodding, ex. 
planatory first pages of Perelandra, we go on with it to learn that 
Mr. C. S. Lewis is no mere “ scientific romancer,” but a man poetic. 
ally and courageously obsessed, in the midst of all our palpable 
evil, with Ideal Good ; dreaming in darkness of heavenly light, of 
“Deep Heaven”; passionately concerned to give us in-symbolical 
shape, in some outline which may be momentarily apprehensible to 
our senses, a vision of perfectibility, of human progress towards 
perfection, towards what was lost to us of Thulcandra, “ which the 
small ones call Tellus,” when we fell into original sin. 


Perelandra is Venus, a young planet, still innocent, still floating 
speckless in the solar seas ; and there Maleldil and His great angels 
design to begin again with the human ideal, the new Paradise, where 
Panimal rationnel, reborn of two mythical, untainted creatures, The 
Lady and The King, is to have a further chance of fulfilling his true 
destiny. So, on Venus, the Temptation is enacted again; and the 
Tempter comes from our old Earth. But help comes too, in the 
person of one Ransom, who, returning to our planet after he has 
assisted at the apotheosis of The Lady and The King, narrates his 
legendary experience vividly, and at times even movingly. But with 
too great a weight of circumstantial detail, and too laboured an 
insistence on relating the ineffable to the obvious. The truth being, 
I think, that bravely as Mr. Lewis has assaulted the high and 
mighty symbols of human hope, serious and imaginative as is his 
purpose, the thing he intends—as we glimpse it towards the end 
in his best chapters—cannot be done at the pace and within the 
structure of narrative prose. It is a subject only for verse, and 
verse at its most immense ; and were its purpose not even philo- 
sophic and nobly didactic, as it is, but simply imaginative and 
sensuous, it still would ask too much of prose. Words used poetic- 
ally and in singing form can achieve vast effects of association and 
suggestion with an economy which is impossible to descriptive prose. 
Indeed, though this may seem a hard saying, passages in this book 
which tremble near the absurd because they have to be so much 
explained, might well have been majestic and beyond question in the 
simple, inevitable dress of poetry. 

It is a recognised and legitimate convention that certain situations, 
places and figures stand for romance in the world of fiction. High 
on the list come love-at-first-sight, the deep South, the young and 
star-crossed lovers. Frances Parkinson Keyes, in a very long novel 
entitled If Ever I Cease to Love, has used all these stock in- 
gredients, and although the result does not approximate to a picture 
of real life, it does succeed in presenting readers who frankly enjoy 
a romantic saga with just exactly that. The author, in fact, has done 
what she set out to do, and has done it well. New Orleans in 
1940 was still ruled by the conventions and customs of old Creole 
society, and rigid enough they were. Three generations, all] the 
result of inter-marriage amongst the leading families of Louisiana, 
play their parts in a series of emotional dramas and, if the last 
marriage seems too good to be true in its fairy-tale atmosphere of 
“Tt all came right in the end,” the Pearl Harbour tragedy, and 
the entrance of America into the war, close the book on a more 
realistic note. But this novel definitely belongs to the school of 
“escape ” reading, and as such should achieve, quite deservedly, a 
considerable success. It is lively, mouvementé, and full of colour 
and drama. 

Stull As a Stranger has this in common with If Ever I Cease 
to Love: the background is the best of it. But it is a rather drab, 
tiresome background as here depicted; the small snobberies, the 
immense family solidarity, and the lack of mental or spiritual re- 
silience of the French and Belgian haute bourgeoisie. Camilla, a 
tiresome English girl, loves une man and marries another—a Belgian 
count. The story is written in a jerky fashion, and actually gives 
the effect of a not-very-good translation. 

Kate O'BRIEN. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


HAROLD 
NICOLSON’S 


Punch: “Hamilton Rowan, Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s great-great-grand- 
father, is still remembered in 
Treland as one of the heroes in the 
movement which culminated in the 
rising of 1798 and the deaths of 
Wolfe Tone and Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald... . In this brilliant 
account of his erratic but warm- 
hearted and attractive ancestor, 
Mr. Nicolson has interwoven some 
personal memories which seem to 
heighten the reality of his narra- 
tive even when they are as little 
relevant as his delicately-evoked 
impression of James Joyce.” 


“THE DESIRE 
TO PLEASE” 


Illustrated 15/- net 
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CHRISTIAN BEHAVIOUR 


C. 5. LEWIS’ new book is in such demand thai already three 
large editions have been ordered. (2s. 6d. net) 
“A book packed with intelligence.”—Rosert Lynp in News 
Chronicle. “ Particularly arresting is the author’s capacity for 
getting to the heart of some moral situation in the individual 
life.’ —Dr. J. K. Mozrey in The Spectator. 


SCREWTAPE LETTERS 


C. S. LEWIS’ famous book is now in its 10th large edition. 
“TI do not hesitate to compare it with Pilgrim’s Progress.” — 
W. J. Turner in Spectator, “It should become a classic.” — 
Manchester Guardian. (Ss. net) 
%& Mr. Lewis’ “ Proptem oF Pain” (3s. 6d.) 1s now in its 
11th large edition, and his “ Broapcast Ta.ks ” (2s. 6d.) in its 
40th thousand. These books are being read and discussed 
everywhere. 


THE LIFE OF FAITH 


ROSALIND MURRAY’S new book, chosen by the Catholic 
Book Club, deals with many important aspects of the 
religious life. (Ss. net.) 


THE MASTERY OF EVIL 


CANON ROGER LLOYD’S important book has been widely 
praised, ‘“ Dozens of books. interpretive ol our times are 
pouring out; o them all this -tands first in wisdom and 
charm.”—Guardian. “It has unusually wide helpfulness.” — 
Manchester Guardian. (2nd edition. 3s. 6d. net) 


GEOFFREY BLES LTD 
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Five reasons why you 
should budget points 
for Vita-Weat 


Vita-Weat is a really valuable as well as a delicious 
food that will help to maintain your wartime health 
and efficiency, and here are five medical reasons why 
you should allocate some points regularly to the 
purchase of this excellent crispbread. 


3 Vita-Weat is excellent for 
the teeth. 


4 Vita-Weat contains Vitamins 
A, D, B; and B>, which help you 
to resist infection, build good 
teeth and bones, and keep your 
digestive and nervous systems in 
sound working order. 


A Vita-Weat gives you rough- 
age to encourage regular habits. 


5 The calorie (or ‘energy’) 
value of Vita-Weat is nearly 
double that of wholemeal bread. 


2 Vita-Weat contains iron, the 
mineral element that helps to 
overcome anaemia and fatigue. 


Vita-Weat.. 


THE HEALTH CRISPBREAD 


PACKETS 1/6 - LOOSE 1|/4 Ib. (Equal to two pre- 
war 10d. packets and costing only ONE POINT !) 





Made-by Peek Fre » & Co. Ltd , Makers of tamous isciits 
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There can surely be no better way of 
expressing gratitude for the gift of 
sight than by a donation or legacy to 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


the oldest and largest eye hospital in 
the World. 


£50,000 needed each year. 











~ AS/ CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.I. 


| a A 
MOORFIEE 
MOORFIELDS ¢] 

EYE HOSPITAL 








GP. 7260 
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The 
VITAL LINK 





AILWAYS are the vital 
link between the con- 
voys with their urgent and 
important freights and the 
factories waiting for the 
materials to make the 
weapons of war. 

Railways are also the 
essential link between the 
factories and the battle. They 
play a major part in every 
Allied campaign and are of 
paramount importance in 
the strategy of modern war. 
- Few, if any, other sec- 
tions of industry have had 
to undertake a task so 
immensely increased in 
volume. 


BRITISH 


GWR-LMS 










RAILWAYS 


LNER-SR 


Carrying the War Load 








er 
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Shorter Notices 


The Old Lion and Other Stories. 
Faber. 3s. 6d. 
THESE stories, selected from three of Mr. de la Mare’s books for 
children, reveal his power not so much of creating a new world 
outside this one as of transforming the familiar world from within, 
Each story begins with its feet planted solidly on this earth, with 
Mr. Bumps in Portsmouth, Maria in a drawing-room, little Sambo 
in the doctor’s tall brown house or John Cobbler in the village of 
Tussock in Wiltshire; and each story turns that corner into 
Looking Glass Land where the humdrum becomes the incalculably 
strange. It is in the adroit turning of this corner that Mr. de Ja 
Mare shows his humour and imaginative tact, for all that happens 
is refracted through the mind of the smal] human hero, the core of 
sanity amid enchantment. The problem for the writer of such 
tales as these is that of entering a child’s mind without having to 
stoop. Mr. de la Mare has never yet mislaid that little bottle with 
“Drink Me” on its label, and is as instantly at home in the tree- 
tops of the Mulla Mulgars as in the deepwater realms of the Lord 
Fish. Like the child, he sees his world through the microscope, 
and can create a mysterious whole by painting vividly a hundred 
minute particulars. In this world everything exists and is equal by 
its own right, because everything is itself; a fly on the door-panel 
is no less mysterious to Maria than a talking fish to Jack 
Cobbler. Hence the queer authentic inconsequentiality of these 
stories, the unbewildered acceptance of the incredible, the dreamlike 
absence of surprise. For everything that happens happens in that 
eternity between the pendulum’s tick and tock, when the realisa- 
tion comes, as it came once to Jean Paul Richter, that “I am a ME.” 
Miracle on the Congo: Report from the Free French Front. By 
Ben Lucien Burman. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
THIS is a pioneer book that is well worth reading. For Mr. Burman 
had the idea of going, in the winter of 1940-41, to see what was 
afoot in those parts of the French Empire that had rallied to General 
de Gaulle. He saw the Syrian campaign, about which he has a good 
deal that is interesting to say; but his main theme, rightly, is the 
creation in the Congo and on the edge of the Sahara of a belligerent 
French Empire. He makes the extraordinary difficulties clear with- 
out making them depressing. Climate, poverty, inadequate resources, 
isolation were all met and conquered. Even as a pure travel book, 
this is admirably done. As a report of a heart-stirring achievement 
it is even better done. 
Annals of Opera (1597-1940). Compiled by Alfred Loewenberg with 
an Introduction by Edward Js Dent. (Heffer. £4 4s.) 
Tuts exhaustive work is indispensable as a reference book to all 
libraries. It contains details of about 4,000 operas, including grand 
opera, opera with recitatives and opera with spoken dialogue, 
together with such offshoots as English ballad opera and modern 
divergents from the main stem, such as Stravinsky’s Histoire du 
Soldat. Mr. Loewenberg gives perhaps too much information about 
the performances in different countries, some of which might have 
been spared to give room for a little more information about the 
librettos. For example, Lorenzo da Ponte in his memoirs states 
that the best of his own opera texts was that written by him for 
Martin’s L’Arbore di Diana. As this text is today unprocurable, a 
synopsis of the plot of this opera (as of that of Weber’s Oberon) 
would have been very welcome. Apart from this, we have found 
everything in the book we have looked for. It is indeed a monu- 
mental work. 
Speeches and Documents in American History. Selected and Edited 
by Robert Birley, Vol. III: 1865-1913. (Oxford University Press. 3s.) 
From the end of the Civil War to the inauguration of Woodrow 
Wilson, modern America was “aborning.” ‘The old agrarian society 
of Lincoln—and Jefferson—was giving way to the modern urban, 
industrial society of Morgan and Rockefeller. The controversies that 
had ended in the Civil War either ceased to be important or took 
a new colour from the machine age. The role of the Federal 
Government, especially of the Supreme Court and the Presidency, 
grew vastly in importance. America was less now the ideal home 
of Republican Democracy than the typical working model of Big 
Business, of unrestricted capitalism. At the end of the epoch, 
Woodrow Wilson’s “New Freedom,” like Theodore Roosevelt's 
Progressivism, reflected the discontent of the American man_in the 
street—and on the farm—with his share in America the Golden. 
This development is admirably illustrated here. This is not a book 
for readers who have no preliminary knowledge of American history, 
but for the moderately well-informed it is most rewarding. 





By Walter de la Mare. (Faber and 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 218 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday _ week, 
May 25th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
pear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form lelow, and none can be accepied from the U.S.A. The solution 
gnd th: name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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ACROSS a3, 22. 








Edmond Dantés became this 
av — count. (5, 6.) 
1. Scope alieg particularly of air 15. “No, good mother, here’s sais 
8. Work in the cricket season, perhaps. 16. Seer ae arte no - 2 ton 
9. _ — might be taken as crab. said it thrice.” (Carroll.) 
2. . iwi , rg . 
: Give the bird a nest and you may Mrs. Fezziwig was one vast sub 
13. ’ stantial one. 
see her on. 21. With pleasure! 


14. A flossy sort of philosopher. 


. -4o . 23. Not a genuine expression of contempt. 
17. Lowliness is young ambitions, said 


24. One would require a_ gigantic re- 





Shakespeare. ceptacle so to treat the tree indicated. 
18. Sixpenny self-made men. 28. A drop for the marksman. 
20. The long arm of the law,—or at 29. Cattle-boat? 

least of the C.I.D. 

2 11. : 
= th mourning for George SOLUTION TO 

Augustus. CROSSWORD No. 216 
26. “ The glories of our ——— and state 

Are shadows.” (Shirley.) 

27. “ All that we know who lie in —— 
Is that the wall is strong.” (Wilde.) 
30. Showing that the toiler can take it 

easy. 
31. Steward! 
32. Beyond conversion. (4, 2, 3, 4.) 
DOWN 
2. Turned aside. 
3. “ Athens, the eve of Greece, mother 
of —— and eloquence.” (Milton.) 
4. More famous as character than place. 
% . the thing to lift a car with. 
6. Not just where to find bats. 
7. It overlooked “the hollow ocean- 

ridges roaring into cataracts.”” (8, 4.) 
1c. A rebuff that most of us would 

welcome nowadays, 











SOLUTION ON MAY 28th 


The winner of Crossword No. 216 is E. B. Sparrow, Longview, 
Hailsham Road, Heathfield. 
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(sy TURNING POINTS IN HISTORY 


J S§ the nineteenth century drew 
e to its close, English fashion, led 
by Courtaulds, rediscovered the ex- 
hilaration of colour. Courtaulds’ 
lovely crapes and silks did much to 
brighten the last decade of the 1800's. 


Theadvent of thenew century brought 
fresh honours. At the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in 1900 Courtaulds were the 
only English silk manufacturers to 
be awarded a Grand Prix. But the 





Paris Exhibition was notable for 
something much more important. It 


COURTAULDS —the greatest name in RAYON 


was here that Courtaulds first took 
an interest in the process which 
led to the perfection of rayon. 


Today Courtaulds Rayon is scarce 
because National needs come first, 
but the “ cease fire” will restore it 
to the shops again — more beautiful 
and versatile than before. What is 
more, the name Courtaulds will again 
stand sp for new develop s 
and products no less indispensable 


than rayon to the amen- RES 
Oona O 
5" ~ \- 
., c 





ities of post-war life. 
a7 fh 



































CITADEL OF HEALING 


Last year at the Christie Hospital 4,864 new patients from all parts 
of England were examined, 45,223 investigations of patients were 
carried out and 17 Cancer Diagnostic Clinics maintained at Hospitals 
over a wide area. Funds are urgently needed for this work and for 
the extension of research-into, Cancer, still mankind's great scourge. 


CHRISTIE HOSPITAL AND HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 20. 








THE CANTEEN 





N the scorching desert of the Middle East or the 
countryside of Rural England, the Church Army 
Mobile Canteens are always welcome; for our men know 
that they bring cheer and companionship to brighten 


their lives in lonely outposts. 


More Canteens are 


desperately needed as our armies grow, but in spite of 
stringent economy the gap between expenditure and 
income widens week by week. 

A Mobile Canteen costs £1,200; would it be possible for 
some friend to give a Canteen or for twelve subscribers to 


enter into a partnership ? 


Your help, great or small, 


will be gratefully acknowledged by the General Secretary 
and Head, Rev. H. H. Treacker. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


Headquarters: 
55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(Registered War Charities Act, 1940) 
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“BALANCE SHEET 31st DECEMBER, 1942. 








De. CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account — Registered 2,200,000 shares of 58. enoh, 

£550,000 0s. Od. Less 49,005 shares of 5s. each in reserve, 

£12,251 5s. Od. Issued 2,150,905 shares of 5a, Cah .......00-.serererees £687,748 
vo Investment Reserve Account—As per Balance Sheet, Slst Decem- 

ber, 1941, £3,437,082 138, 7d. Deduct Amount written off Invest 

ments less amount realised by the sale of Investments in excess of 

the book value thereof, £19,583 15s, 8d.—£8,417,448 17s, lid. Less 

Retransfer to Appropriation Account of amount by which sales of 

Investments have exceeded purchases during the year, £98,482 4s. 8d 3,318,066 
~ Sharehoiders—For Dividends declared but Unpald  ......--cereee 1,841,468 
~ Creditors, Accrued Liabilities and Contingency Reserve . 950,653 
» Balance of Appropriation Account—Unappropriated ......-.s-sse 1,445,628 


23,004,462 
———— 


1 6 


17 6 


Gontingent Liabilities.—There are Contingent Liabilities In respect of commitments 


to guarantee and 
and for contracts open for the sup 
PROPERTY 
Properties, 


Cr. 
By Freehold and Leasehold 











ply of Stores, etc. 


subscribe for shares in and to finance certain undertakings 





AND ASSETS. 
Reservoire and Ventures at 













COSt Less Aepreciation  .......ccceceeeceeeeeeeesasenesteneresersenenanentserssenanaeens 217,018 1 0 
~ Shares, Debentures, &c., at or below market value at Sist Decem- 
ber, 1942, or, where not quoted, at Directors’ valuation— 
945,259 Blyvooruitzicht G.M. Co., Ltd Gere ff 1 5 
106.813 City Deep, Lad do. a 
85.307 Consolidated M.R. Mines & Est., 44 do. 
5 Crown Mines, Ltd. do. > 
Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. do. 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, 14d. do. 10. 
9 East Daggafontein Mines, 14d. do. is 
Kast Rand Prepesetany Mines, Ltd. do. ioe 
Ferreira Estate Co., Lid. do. la 
Geldenhuis Deep, Lid. do. 17s. 64 
2 Grootvlel Proprietary Mines, [44 do. a 
Holfontein (T.C.l.) G.M. Go, Lad. A. do. 108. 
do. do. do, B. do. 10a, 
} Lace Proprietary Mines, Lid. do. Ls 
Libanon G.M, Co., Lid. do. 108. 
Marievale Consolidated Mines, Lita. do. > 
2 Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, Ltd, do. 
Modderfentein East, Ltd. do. @1 
New Modderfontein G.M. Co., 14d, do. 10s. 
: North Venezuelan Petroleum Co, [4d do. 1%8. 44. > £8,381,074 7 10 
Nourse Mines, Ltd. da. gi 
2 Pretoria Portland Cement Co., Led do. Ai 
5 Rose Deep, Ltd. do. 
Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Led. do. al 
2 South African Coal Ests. (Witbank), Ltd, do. pat 
The Hume Pipe Co. (S8.A.), Ltd. de. 10s. 
The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., fae do. si 
6244,000 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Lt 
(T0% repaid) 8% Debs. 
2.100 Tocuyo Oilfields of Venezuela, Lad. (in ri Shares of 81 
65,483 Transvaal Con. Land & Explor, Co., 2 do. 10a, 
39,908 Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. do. ai 
67,008 Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, lad do. is 
20,853 Venterspost G.M. Co., Ltd. do. 10—. 
$1,563 Viakfontein G.M. Co., Ltd. do. 10. 
855.612 Volgelstruisbult G.M, Areas, Ltd. do. lee 
83.450 Welgedacht Exploration Co., Lid. do 108. 
127.4668 West Rand Consolidated Mines, Lad do. 1s, 
44.887 Withank Colliery, Ltd. do. si 
Sundry Shares, Debentures, ete. seceneneesesseumpecovens 44,041 8 5 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies ........ 42,387 10 0 
» Buildings, Plants, Stores, Vehicles, Purmiture, et6. ...........se 4,989 10 0 
» Debtors and Debit Balances— 
Arivances to Subsidiary COmpanles  ....+...ccccccceceserecereseeseesseeeee 15,768 8 56 
Advances to other Companies, &¢. ...... 57,008 89 8 
Payments on account of mining supplies in stock and in 
transit for account of sundry mining companies ............ 11,569 111 
Current Acounts, Loans and Payments in Advance, ete. 22,702 11 6 
oo Deposits, Fixed ard O79 Call ......cccccccccecsseesesereertecnensereeenceeseeecees 3,090,095 17 10 
eo GUUMBUNINIIR «GURGII, GOB. cccccocccccccscssescsncvsccnnscsesesncccccessccccoscccscenenens 610,868 10 5 
~ Cash at Bankers and in Hand ... soepensocsssocsoocoosoncsooscsoosoocossose 7,369 19 1 
» Dividends to he received on Shareholdings ...............cccereeeee $87,458 10 1 
£8,004,462 17 6 
oe ee 
Dr APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
BD IED ccncenccasdevcssensenecensstensmossnenssiageninnsntenenmenss £46,348 1 7 
~ Dividend Account —Dividend No. 7% of 80 per cent. 
on 2,150,995 shares of 5s, each (£527,748 15s. 0d.), 
declared 11th June, 1942 . £490,100 @ 8 
Dividend No. 79 of 80 per cent. on — 
of 5s. each (£537,743 158, Od4.), declared 10th. 
BOCSEGR, BRED cecececcncovecreccccscosssestitnsanconseseeseceeness 430,199 8 6 
———— 860,308 0 0 
» Balance Unappropriated8ist December, 1048— 
Carried to Balance: Sheet ...........ccccrcccccccccesccesscsssece 1,446,638 6 1 
£2,858,871 6 8 
SR 


Or. 
By Balance Unappropriated—As per Ba 
1941 


~» Balance of Profit and Loss Aceount 


December, 1942 
» Forfeited Dividends Account 
~» Amount retransferred from 
RS 


NOTE. 


lance Bheet, Sist December, 








£2,352,371 
oe 2 


. 21,875,907 18 1 


The Accounts have been drawn up in accordance with the normal practice 


of the Company, any provision for the depreciation of Property, Shares and 


Debentures, etc., and the reaul 


t of transactions therein during the 


year 


having been dealt with through the Investment Reserve Account shown ifn 


the Balance Sheet. 


The Full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the 


London Secretaries, A. MOIR & GCO., 


4, London-wall Buildings, 


London, E.C.2. 





14, 1943 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
Any hopes there may have been that the resounding victory in 
Tunisia would send prices soaring in Throgmorton Street have 
been falsified this week. Long-dated gilt-edged stocks have con- 
tinued to subside gently, and, apart from further buying of South 
American securities and some highly selective activity in industrial 
and other recovery shares, there has been little business of 
enthusiasm. For this apparently illogical behaviour of markets there 
are sound explanations. So far as gilt-edged are concerned, a fairly 
widespread desire to switch from the irredeemable and long-dated 
stocks to the short-dated issues is understandable enough in any 
circumstances which seem to bring victory nearer. Many holder 
are of the type who, for business reasons, must be reasonably liquid 
whenever peace-time opportunities are within grasp. In other group 
it is simply a case of investment ideas calling for review in the 
light of peace possibilities. So long as victory was a distant 
possibility, it could easily be canvassed as an additional “ bull-point” 
for a wide range of securities. As soon as it looms up as a practical 
market factor it demands serious analysis, and the more it is con- 
sidered the more bewildering it begins to look. Then, again, it is 
well recognised that would-be investors stand back whenever big 
events lie immediately ahead. Although I regard many groups a 
being pretty fully valued, I do not look for any serious setback in 
values, and I shall not be surprised to see weight of money 
exercising its influence again before long. 


MARKS & SPENCER RESULTS 


While I would not argue that there is anything immediate to go 
for in Marks and Spencer §s. ordinaries at Sos., this valuation dos 
not exaggerate the post-war potentialities. Once again the 35 per 
cent. dividend is comfortably covered, profits for the year to 
March 31st having fallen only very slightly. The net figure of 
£1,456,467, against £1,583,088, shows a decline of only about 7 per 
cent., and the carry-forward is substanually increased. The post- 
war prospects are good. 


A RENTAL SHARE 


Among low-priced shares which seem to me to have a good 
chance of capital appreciation, British Coated Board and Paper 53. 
ordinaries look an interesting proposition around 6s. 6d. For the 
year to March 31st, 1942, net- profits, after tax, were up from 
£9,504 to £17,225, representing earnings of 28.7 per cent. on the 
capital. A debit balance brought forward was eliminated and a credit 
carried into the current year’s accounts, opening the way for dividend 
payments. This company’s two factories in South Wales are let 1 
the Government at fixed rentals which will yield revenue equal 
that shown for the year to March 31st, 1942, a third factory in 
Lancashire leased in 1941 was destroved by fire (not enemy action) 
in respect of which a substantial insurance payment is expected, 
and a recently-acquired paper business is also bringing in good 
profits. It seems certain, therefore, that satisfactory dividends should 
be forthcoming from now on, even after allowing for E.P.T. After 
the war, when the requisitioned factories, which have up-to-date 
plant, are restored to the company, there should be a good replace 
ment demand for their products. 











Warning! 


Most fires are caused by 
matches and cigarette ends 


FIRES HELP THE ENEMY 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETING 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 





EFFECT OF WAR-TIME CONDITIONS 





Tue fiftieth annual general meeting of the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., 
will be held on May 18th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement of Sir Charles A. Innes, 
K.C.S.I., C.I.E. (the chairman), which was circulated with the report: 

The salient features of the balance-sheet are considerable increases in 
eur cash and Government securities, coupled with decreases in bills and 
loans and advances. These features are partly due to the fact that all 
our branches in Burma and the Far East are out of action owing to 
the Japanese invasion, and that the field of our operations is now 
confined to India, Ceylon and Mauritius. Partly, they reflect the changes 
brought about by war conditions in the trade which before the war the 
Eastern exchange banks used to finance. The volume of the trade has 
been greatly diminished by the restrictions on imports and exports which 
shipping difficulties have necessitated, and the character and machinery 
of the trade have also cManged. 


There is also another reason for the increase in our cash and securities. 
The monthly statistics published by the Reserve Bank of India show that 
in August, 1939, current deposits with the scheduled banks averaged 
123 crores and that the proportion of advances to all deposits was 
47 per cent. In August, 1942, current deposits had risen to 295 crores, 
and the proportion of advances to all deposits had dropped to 21 per cent. 
By the end of January, 1943, there had been a further increase of current 
deposits to 351 crores. The fact is that the Government of India have 
pot found it possible to exercise the same control over prices and profits 
as has been applied in this country. Large profits are being made and 
the level of taxation, though high, is not as high as in this country. 
Thus savings are accumulating at a rapid rate. The implications of this 
fact for the future are obvious. For lack of suitable commercial or 
industrial outlet, the money is placed in current account with the banks. 

In the light of these remarks it is not a matter for surprise that the 

t shown in the profit and loss account, namely, £131,916, is less than 

the previous year. Indeed, it is satisfactory that in all the circumstances 

the decline was not greater, especially as our working expenses in the 
Fast have been increased. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





EXECUTORS AND 
TRUSTEES 


The appointment of individuals as Executors and 
Trustees imposes on them heavy burdens and duties 
which they are not always in a position to fulfil. 
Especially is this the case in wartime, when life is 
so uncertain and so many difficulties arise in the 
administration of estates. 


When the Bank is appointed, continuity is assured 
and a Testator can rely on his estate having the 
benefit of skilled and experienced management in 
connection with his investments and with the many 
other matters incidental to its administration. 


The services of the Bank’s Executor and Trustee 
Department are available to customers and non- 
customers of the Bank. A pamphlet giving terms 
and particulars will be sent free of charge on 
application to any Branch. 





Head Office : 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 

















- THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
! Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
fesnes Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 


and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 

















Saving serves the State 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil 

the duty to save, you enable us to buy 
more War Loan, and you may receive 
some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














INCURABLES 
a | A Home 


from 


Home 


We give real HOME LIFE 
in the Home at STREAT- 
HAM to 8o incurable in- 
valids, and also provide life 
pensions for 300 others able 
to be with friends or relatives. 
Allare largely dependent on 
us for help and necessities o. 
life and we 
APPEAL FOR HELP 








This Patient, 63, a S-hoolmaster in Croydon, till 
disease disabled hus limbs. In spite a crippled 
fingers he slowly knits scarves for the Forces. 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 


Telephone: GYPSY HILL 1641 
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NEW “PEACE AIMS PAMPHLETS” 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 
H. N. BRAILSFORD, P. GORDON WALKER, 
De. H. G. WOOD and others 


Tenpence post free. 


TOWARDS A WORLD ORDER 
LIONEL CURTIs, S DE M ADARIAGA, 
Prov. A. L. GOODRART, P. H. SPAAK, 
De. N. GANGULEE and others. 
Is. lid. post free. 
Full list available 
NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL (ref. S), 
144, Southampton Row, London, W,C.1. 





PERSONAL 


“IMALS iN ALGERIA AND TUNISIA Free 
s Animal Hospitals urgently reed reconstruction. 
Horses, mules, donkeys, camels, now chief means of civil 
transport suffer from neglected sores and injuries. Will 
ou help by sending a contribution to Her Grace the 
Juchess of Portland, President, Society For ProtrcTion 
or ANIMALS tN NortH Arrica (Established twenty years), 
Welbec” Abbey. Worksop. Notts? 
A PLEA FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS. 
—“RETURN TO REASON, ” by Geoffrey Bourne. 
Price 2s. 6d. Hutchinsons. —* A very sane well written and 
most timely book.” H. G. Wriis 
»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, Simple 
) sure guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 
Crooksmoor Sheffield, 10 Tins, Is. 9d., 28. TOd., $s. 
»RIAR PIPE Shortage! ASTLEYS. to9 JERMYN 
» STREET, LON N, S.W.1, Briar Pipe Specialists, 
hy, woe CLEAN and RENOVATE Pipes 2s. each (post 
6d. OUL pipes injure health REPAIRS a speciality. 
( anenee SUFFERER. Poor old man 80, self and wife 
to support, net income 17s. 6d. Special nourishment 
needed. lease help. Jewellery gratefully received. Case 
48 /43.—NatTIonaL Soctery ror CANcer Retrer, 2 (S) Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Durton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
ae 100 years the Brompton Hospital has strvagied un- 
ceasingly against Tuberculosis. For those who suffer 
from this ae disease—and for those who may yet suffer 
-—THE FIGHT MUST GO ON. Please give your sup- 
port and Remember Brompton in your Will.—TuHe Trea- 
sureR, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
’ ERMAN Postal Course—Advanced only. For particu- 
I lars, write to Dr. Paut PoseNer, 122 Wardour St., W.1. 


‘ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 


¥ eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too, Will help save 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BERMALINE, Fairley 


Street, Glasgow, S W.1 


] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFARLANE (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

‘ATIONAL DEMAND has made old Gramophone 
, Records valuable to GUY'S HOSPITAL. Thousands 
lying about serving no useful purpose —Send to Appeal 
Secretary S.E.1 





— 





aii THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS 








including Purchase Tas 
“ Eclipse“ Blades are now made only in 
the popular slotted pattern, and though 
scarcer than usual, they are still obtain- 
able by those on the lookout for clean and 
comfortable shaving. 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


THE 


‘ Actos 
More e 


and less i 


qi «When we ask you 
to smoke more of 
Sobranie Standard Mix- 
ture and less of Ba’kan 
Sobranie Pipe Tobaccos 
we do so without a 
qualm. No more sup- 
plies of the best leaf 
will be entering the 
country, and we are 
compelled to do some- 
thing about it. That 
we are doing our best 
—let your favourite 
briar be the judge. 
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* BALKAN SOBRA 
VES CIGARETTES & TOBA 
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NEW RHEUMATISM 
TREATMENT: 
A SPA AT HOME! 
By Dr. Quignon. 


It is generally agreed by my confréres 
—all of them specialists in the treatment 
of rheumatic disorders—that rheuma- 
tism, sciatica and lumbago are more 
quickly relieved by spa water cures than 
by any other treatment 

In ‘Alkia Saltrates’ there are repro- 
duced the essential medicinal principles 
of seven famous spa waters, including 
those of Vichy, Carlsbad and Aix-les- 
Bains. 

A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia Saltrates’ 
dissolved in a tumbler of warm water 
gives the same benefits as long cures at 
Continental spas. ‘ Alkia Saltrates’ act 
at once in the relief of backache and 
lumbago, and after the first few days 
even the most long-standing rheumatism 
will yield to the treatment. 

There is no finer prescription for 
keeping the body healthy year in and 
year out, and for preventing the dis- 
tressing ailments which often take hold 
in middle life. ‘Alkia Saltrates’ may 
be obtained from any chemist at 3/9d. 
per bottle, including Purchase Tax. 











BRAIN POWER 


“< PER-PELMANISM ” is the term used in @ 
national daily paper when describing the new 
revolutionary me thod « of mind and memory training 
hy W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism 
Assures full bene »fits in half the time at a fraction 
of the former cost. dees fee 25/- for Postal 
course. Pamphiet free . J. Ennever, 57, Gordon 
Square, I ondi n, W.CA 











YOURSELF in_ English 
Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 

Preopie’s REFRESHMENT Houst AssociaTION, Lip. 

St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1 
] ) .A.F. urgently requires Leica and Contax Cameras. We 

\ guarantee to pass them on. Top prices given. 
Cameras, Enlargers, Cinecams, Projectors, Microscopes, 
Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted.— W ALLacg 
HEATON Ltp., 127 New Bond St. (May. 7511), 47 Berkeley 
St., 166 Victoria St., or tans City Branches. 
WHORT-STORY WRITING. Send 4d. in stamps for 
n booklet describing world-famous postal course— 
REGENT INSTITUTE, wait 8s5Q), goed — Ww. a 

*PARE-TIME RITING —If y inte 
» writing, FIC TION, JOURNALISM, POETRY 
_~— PLAYS, study at ‘HALF-FEES iby correspondence 
in are time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOUl NALISM—the only school under the direct patron- 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and 

wy --- for the Press,” from Pros ~~ 

7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. us. 4574. 
T° i. 33. Ser MORE FOOD USE CLOCHES -—Chase 
Cloches have been helping home gardeners grow more 
food for over 30 fresh V ———s crops without incTeasing 
space, providing — eg les the year round No finer 
‘estment.— CHASE L , Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 

VW ArcHEs WANTED. New, did, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 b.opwood Avenue 
Manchester, 4. 


] R EFRESH Country, 





EDUCATIONAL 


YRANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. A Scholarship 
examination will be held on June 1st, 2nd and 3rd for 
the award of Entrance Scholarships of £100-30, an Instre- 
mental Scholarship of £50, Choral Scholarships of £50- 
and One Peek Foundation Scholarship for the son 
clergyman in Winchester, Salisbury, Portsmouth or Guild- 
ford Diocese.—Bursaries for the sons of Clergy and 
are also available.—Particulars from THE 
I OME STUDY FOR VEGREES, &. Postal Twin 
for Lond. Matric.. Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., sa 
B.Com., LL.B. B.D., and Diplomas Moderat rate Fees.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Dept. Bg3 
WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD | (Est. 1894). 


APPOINTMENTS 


] =<WDLEY Guest House, Worcestershire, owned by 

Midland Adult Schoo! Union, requires joint wardens 
—preferably man and wife. Opportunity for social service 
‘Phe position include: rooms and board, laundry and joint 
salary £150 and war bonus. Applications in writing mus 
state age, experience and qualifications, and be addressed 
not later than May 20th, to MIDLAND ADULT SCHOOL.UNiOX. 
8 Dr. Johnson Passage, Bull Street, Birmingham, 4. 


“LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
LEX REID & LEFEVRE LTD., ta King St., S.8. 


Paintings by Tomas Harris and Stanlev Wilson 
Daily 10-5.30 Saturdays 10-1 Last week. 


Eatin te denen OF LONDON 
“THE UNITED NATIONS.” 





4 


A series of short courses on their political problems and 
national culture 

May 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th: FRANCE. 

Admission free by invitation. Service ey | should 
apply through the appropriate Service channels. A limited 
number of civilians will be admitted and should apply to: 
A. CLiow Forp, M.B.E., B.A. Hon. Director, 
Nations Courses, c/o London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C.1. 








,ORTH BERKS COUNTRY TOWN. Part of com- 
i fortable house to let furnished. Separate kitchen and 
bathroom (constant hot water), sitting room, pant 
bedrooms, gas and electricity, 4-5 guineas weekly.— pply, 
Box A887. 











INHALANT __\ 


will Il stop that cold 
ae ee 








Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 
and published by Tue Srectaror, Lrp., 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, Lro., 
at their offices, No. 99 Gower St 5 
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